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Aut in all there are perhaps some 750 in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United 
States, though official statistics list several 
hundred more that claim to fall into that 
category. Of the 750, moreover, a great 
many are special institutions of one kind or 
another—special in that they have either a 
limited objective or special requirements of 
a sectarian nature governing trustees or ad- 
_ ministrative officers. These need not con- 
cern us here. A great many others are too 
insignificant or too precarious to be of last- 
ing importance. For our purposes let us 
have regard only to the most important 
third of the total number, for they set the 
pattern for the rest. 

Of these 250 most important institutions 
of higher education—no matter here about 
the exact criteria by which they are chosen 
—certain aspects are arresting. They might 
comprise roughly a quarter of a million stu- 
dents, perhaps twenty thousand teachers, 
and an annual expenditure of around a hun- 
dred million dollars, not including building 
operations. A pretty important business, 
no matter how you look at it. 

How is this business run? Almost with- 
out exception it is headed by a governing 
board usually known as ‘‘Trustees’’ or 
‘“‘Regents’’ or some such title. This board 
is a group of laymen for whom this par- 
ticular activity is a side line. The actual 
conduct of the institution is entrusted to an 
officer selected by them, variously desig- 
nated as ‘‘president’’ or ‘‘chancellor’’ or 
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some similar term. He is supposed to be 
the full-time professional administrator. 

Actually, the most important single funce- 
tion performed by the trustees is the selec- 
tion of the president. If they succeed in 
this, their troubles for the time being are 
over. If they fail, their troubles are con- 
tinuous until the incumbent dies, resigns, 
retires or is removed, and a successful choice 
is made. 

Now here is a curious paradox. Though 
the mortality rate among university presi- 
dents, physical and official, is (for them) 
alarmingly high, for the trustees in a par- 
ticular institution the term of service of the 
president is frequently longer than that of 
a majority of the board. From this it fol- 
lows that the most important single function 
of the board may be exercised but once by 
the great majority of the members and not 
at all by a goodly number. 

Hence the selection of the university 
president, the big moment, as it were, in the 
official life of the trustees comes but once for 
most of them and finds them quite unpre- 
pared and inexperienced. It is really small 
wonder that so many curious incidents are 
recorded. When they do their best, the 
chances of mistakes are bound to be high 
because there are no generally formulated 
and accepted criteria to help them. Their 
own training and experience have given 
them nothing to use as a guide-post. 

Obviously, no formula can guarantee suc- 
cess. The inescapable hazards will always 
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be great where the human element plays 
such a major réle. Probably the hazards 
involved in selecting a university president 
will always be as great as the hazards of 
matrimony, say, with the added handicap 
that matrimony is now perhaps easier to 
terminate than the incumbency of a presi- 
dent. But just as in matrimony there are 
certain underlying factors that on the whole 
make for success or failure, in spite of nu- 
merous exceptions, so in the selection of a 
university president there are certain un- 
derlying considerations which will increase 
the probabilities of success or failure. It is 


our purpose to examine here a few of these 


considerations. 

The starting point, obviously, is to deter- 
mine, if possible, what qualities are impor- 
tant for such a position. That the ideal 
combination will never be found is no reason 
for not listing the desiderata, if possible in 
the order of their importance. The order 
of importance may, in fact, very well vary 
for different institutions, or even for the 
same institution at different But 
general agreement on the major factors of 
importance would be a great help for every 
one concerned, and that includes not only 
trustees, administrative officers, faculty and 
students, but also the supporters of the in- 
stitutions, be they private donors or govern- 
mental bodies, and the larger society which 
the institutions are supposed to serve. 

Requirement number one, then, is that the 
man chosen to head an educational institu- 
tion should be an educator. That is in itself 
a large order and by no means easy to define, 
and there is plenty of room for differences 
of opinion as to what an educator is. But 
the term is in common usage, and some at- 
tempt must be made to show what is meant 
by it in this connection. Certainly for one 
thing it means a man who has had long and 
thorough experience in the field of higher 
education as student, teacher and adminis- 
trator. It excludes, ab initio, politicians, 
business men, professional men, preachers, 


times. 
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writers, officers, public school men, or what 
have you, no matter how outstanding or dis- 
tinguished they may be in their respective 
fields, unless they are also competent edu- 
cators as above defined. That, it may be 
said, is not only practically never the case, 
but in the nature of things can hardly ever 
be the case. It takes the better part of a 
busy lifetime to become a qualified educator 
by experience, and the same is true of really 
distinguished men in any of the other walks 
of life enumerated above. 

The curious notion entertained by a great 
many university trustees that some out- 
standing figure in public life or in business 
or in the professions would be a good man 
to select as president of their university 
rests on a misconception as to the true func- 
tion of the head of an educational institu- 
tion. Such men, no matter how able and 
distinguished, are disqualified as educators 
by the single fact of a complete lack of ap- 
preciation through long experience of the 
problems of a university. 

To the counter-charge that a man who has 
spent all his lifetime in the ‘‘cloistered 
walls’’ of a university the world of reality 
is an unknown quantity, the answer is ob- 
vious. In the first place, there are no more 
‘*cloistered walls.’’ In the second place, a 
man who spent his entire time within such 
walls as there are would be no ‘‘educator’’ 
in our definition of the term. He wouldn’t 
even be an ordinarily intelligent human. 
From which may be deduced the obvious 
conclusion that merely ‘‘sticking around”’ a 
university for a lifetime does not in itself 
make an educator of a man, even though he 
may have to ‘‘stick around’”’ for a goodly 
numbers of years to become one. 

It may appear to be piling Ossa upon 
Pelion to say that to be an educator a man 
must first be educated. But it may be help- 
ful to remember that while a man can not 
be an educator in our sense of the term with- 
out being educated, he may be educated 
without being an educator. By ‘‘educated’”’ 
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we designate the man who has in addition 
to the outward symbols of schooling, such 
as academic degrees and academic distinc- 
tions, that larger understanding and knowl- 
edge which may or not flow from the aca- 
demie training, though theoretically it 
should. This is mainly a subjective char- 
acteristic of the individual and goes to 
make up his personality. The comic-strip 
absent-minded, impractical professor may 
in truth be a great scholar, but he is no edu- 
cator to us, because in our sense of the term 
he is not even educated. 

We take for granted that the personal 
qualities that are attributes of a first-class 
man in any man’s language are demanded 
of a university president: honesty, courage, 
intellectual integrity, industry, fairness, 
sympathy, intelligence and a sense of honor. 
These are met with outside of academic halls 
of learning, to be sure, but they are to be 
found within the ranks of university men 
no less, ‘‘smart alecks’’ to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Indeed, it would be surpris- 
ing if the percentage within the academic 
world were not markedly higher, for all the 
publicity that is given to those unfortunate 
members of the guild who happen to make 
public spectacles of themselves in one way or 
another. 

University presidents should be chosen, 
then, from within the academic ranks. They 
should have made their marks, as students, 
teachers and scholars, and demonstrated 
their possession of the personal character- 
istics required to make an _ educational 
leader. Successful experience in this latter 
field as dean or other administrative officer 
is the best recommendation a board of trus- 
tees could hope to find for an otherwise 
promising prospect. 

What age is the most promising for a pros- 
pective president? Here we are faced with 
a most vital consideration about which there 
is the greatest confusion, both in theory and 
in practice. There was a time when a man 
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was not considered for such a post as uni- 
versity president until he was around sixty, 
almost old enough in fact to retire from 
everything else. More recently there seems 
to have been an epidemic of selecting men 
not yet really grown-up, and institutions 
have boasted about having the ‘‘youngest”’ 
president. God save the mark! 

The problem is really very simple, for all 
the confusion that surrounds it. It is ob- 
viously not just a matter of birthdays. 
Health is a fundamental consideration, of 
course, but some men are in better health 
at sixty than they were at forty, and better 
insurance risks than lots of others younger 
than they are. It is principally a matter of 
outlook, and while many a man of sixty is 
mentally more vigorous and progressive 
than a great many men twenty years 
younger, the general rule that as a man 
grows older he grows more cautious and con- 
servative and becomes, therefore, more 
suited to give counsel than to provide action 
is almost inescapable, in spite of brilliant 
exceptions. 

An interesting angle on the age problem 
is the fact that trustees are frequently in- 
fluenced in favor of a young man on the 
theory that they will ‘‘get more years of 
service’’ out of him than out of an older 
man. True enough, but unfortunately ex- 
perience has demonstrated that after the 
first ten years, the additional years of ser- 
vice are quite as likely to be a liability as 
an asset for the institution. In the process 
of university administration, even the best, 
disappointments and grievances, real and 
imaginary, on the part of the faculty against 
the administration accumulate much more 
rapidly and effectively than do appreciation 
and loyalty, and by the end of a ten-year 
period the balance has almost always begun 
to swing the other way, no matter how 
favorable the auspices under which the 
president started. Moreover, contrary to a 
belief widely held by members of university 
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faculties, the life of a conscientious univer- 
sity president is not the life of a Reilly. 
Their disappointments are his as well, and 
he has a lot of his own besides. At the end 
of ten years or so he is likely to be a very 
tired man, no matter how able or apparently 
successful. A change is indicated for him 
as well as for the institution, irrespective of 
the attained age. 

If it were an established principle that no 
man would serve as president for more than 
ten years, the quest for youth just for the 
sake of a greater life expectancy would be 
abandoned, and many grave errors would be 
avoided. The very exceptional cases in 
which trustees and faculty would agree that 
no man could be found to succeed acceptably 
the incumbent of ten years’ standing might 
be met by an interim administration during 
which the president be sent off at university 
expense for a year’s travel or recreation 
after the termination of his ten years’ ser- 
vice, while a successor is being sought. If 
no suitable one can actually be found, he 
might be appointed anew for a limited term 
of five years while the search for a successor 
continues. 

The problem of what to do with the ex- 
presidents stands in the way of such a sen- 
sible solution at the present time. Volun- 
tary retirement is almost unknown even 
when there is an age limit and a pension, 
except in case of ill health, and not always 
then. Compulsory retirement almost always 
earries with it an atmosphere of ill will and 
resentment that makes the presence of an 
ex-president around an institution undesir- 
able. But the honorable completion of a 
ten-year term of service, with no expectation 
of continued office, would enable a man 
either to step into another presidential posi- 
tion elsewhere if he is still young enough, 
to enter some other field of endeavor in 
which his experience as an educational ad- 
ministrator might be desired or to continue 
as a professor in his chosen field of speciali- 
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zation, the ten-year absence from which 
should not be a serious handicap if he has 
kept mentally alert. 

We return then to the problem of age, 
with the basic assumption that the younger 
the man consistent with adequate and dem- 
onstrated capacity, the better the chance for 
ten years of maximum usefulness to the 
institution. Now and then a child prodigy 
or boy wonder may make good in the field of 
university administration, as in other fields, 
which is not very often. But actual experi- 
ence is all against it. Even an outstanding 
man will require ten to fifteen years to 
achieve and demonstrate maturity as a 
teacher and scholar, and another five years 
to gain experience as administrator. If he 
starts at twenty-five, which is about as 
young as he ean be if he secures the requisite 
professional training to become a university 
teacher, the lower age limit would be from 
forty to forty-five, with the latter much more 
promising. 

In view of the many hazards in the way 
of advancement in proportion to merit in 
the academic world, many of the really best 
men may not have had the opportunity to 
demonstrate their full capacities until the 
age of fifty-five. If such men have their 
health and have kept their youthful outlook, 
they would be from every point of view a 
better risk for the trustees seeking a presi- 
dent than some marvel fifteen years younger, 
who with a better sense of salesmanship 
has pushed himself to the front with an 
attractive window display. There are, un- 
fortunately, patent medicine men in the 
university field, as there are in preaching, 
medicine, law and business. 

If the man under consideration has the 
necessary qualities and experience, trustees 
need not be concerned about what his field 
of specialization has been before embarking 
upon administrative activities. Provided 
the man’s achievements as student, teacher 
and scholar are outstanding, and provided 
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he has the desirable personal qualifications, 
it makes no difference whether he specialized 
in the natural sciences or the social sciences, 
medicine, engineering, or law. The attri- 
butes required are much more fundamental 
than the question of what particular field of 
endeavor in the university field has been 
pursued. 

Where shall the trustees look for such a 
man? Here we come to a much more diffi- 
cult problem than the problem of what kind 
of a man to look for. The answer is difficult 
because there is no recognized and authori- 
tative agency to aid them in their search. 
There can not be the slightest question that 
for such a position the often caricatured 
maxim that the post should seek the man is 
basic. Any man who becomes openly or sub 
rosa an applicant or candidate for a univer- 
sity presidency should be automatically 
ruled out of consideration. But one reason 
for the fact that many men do become can- 
didates, nevertheless, lies in the fact that 
there is no established procedure for making 
sure that promising possibilities will come 
to the attention of a board seeking a presi- 
dent. 

I am not speaking here of nepotism, politi- 
cal or religious pressure or personal favorit- 
ism, which, however potent here and there in 
the actual selection of university presidents, 
are recognized by all right-minded trustees 
as beneath contempt. I am speaking of the 
part played by mere chance in this vital 
matter, owing to the absence of a reputable 
procedure. There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of men in our universities who 
have just as good qualifications as those 
who are chosen presidents, and some who 
are much better, and yet have never been 
under consideration. If the university 
presidency is to become a career to which 
really able men entering the university fields 
may look forward with some degree of cer- 
tainty provided they have the ‘‘stuff,’’ some 
orderly method will have to be provided. 
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My suggestion is theoretically very simple. 
Let there be a central clearing house of per- 
sonnel information, in connection with some 
such body as the American Council on Edu- 
eation, in which current information con- 
cerning men in university administrative 
positions will be available. This informa- 
tion could be easily compiled by correspond- 
ence supplemented by personal interviews. 
There, any board of trustees or any com- 
mittee of a board or any individual member 
could secure an up-to-date roster of presi- 
dents, deans and other administrative offi- 
cers, running into hundreds and even thou- 
sands, from which a list of prospects meeting 
the particular requirements they have in 
mind could readily be compiled. 

It is true, of course, that the current list 
of deans and presidents not only does not 
include all those who are the best prospects 
for university presidencies, but also includes 
a great number who are not prospects of 
any kind. This is partly due to the fact that 
a man may prove a good dean who would 
not prove a good president, for a great 
variety of reasons. That can not be 
changed. But it is also partly due to the 
fact that many deans and other administra- 
tive officers have themselves been chosen by 
a haphazard, incomplete and inaccurate 
process in the first place. That can be 
helped. 

Supplementing the personnel record of 
actual deans and other administrative offi- 
cers, there could easily be maintained an- 
other list of potential deans or administra- 
tors. Many institutions are fortunate in 
having potential administrative material in 
excess of their own requirements or oppor- 
tunities. While university presidents are 
not likely to send out letters of reeommenda- 
tion to administrative positions elsewhere 
for members of their own faculty, except 
at the invitation of the other institution or 
the request of the faculty member, partly 
because they do not know of the vacancies, 
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actual or contemplated, they could certainly 
not refuse to furnish to a recognized person- 
nel agency of the kind indicated above infor- 
mation about competent faculty members 
who have manifested an interest in the 
administrative side of university work. 

It may be inferred from the above consid- 
erations that deans and presidents should be 
chosen from outside the ranks of the institu- 
tion itself. As a general rule that is true for 
deans, and especially is it true for presi- 
dents. There are arguments both ways, of 
course. But there is no question that many 
a man would make an excellent dean or 
president in some other institution, who 
would not do as well in his own. The simple 
fact is that after ten or fifteen years on a 
university faculty, a man is bound to have 
special friends, and, if he is any good, spe- 
cial enemies as well, or at least pet aversions. 
The handicap of having special friends and 
special enemies at the outset in the group 
over which he is to preside is an enormous 
additional hazard to an administrator in an 
already extra-hazardous undertaking. It 
can be overcome only in very exceptional 
cases. 

The disadvantage that able men within 
the institution would feel injured by the 
bringing in of an outsider would of course 
disappear with the general practice of look- 
ing for administrative officers wherever 
special capacities have demonstrated them- 
selves. In any case the resentment of the 
disappointed aspirants against an outsider 
would not be likely to be as deep-seated as 
against one of their own colleagues whom 
they believed from observation to be less 
qualified than themselves. 

In conclusion, perhaps a few ‘‘don’ts”’ 
would be as helpful as any summary to trus- 
tees faced with the problem of hunting a 
university president : 

Don’t expect your choice to be a ‘‘busi- 
ness man.’’ The business sense should be 
furnished by the trustees. That is their 
function par excellence. If he is as intelli- 
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gent as he should be, he will readily under- 
stand whatever of business is involved apart 
from educational policies. 

Don’t look for an ‘‘expert in education.”’ 
There is no such animal. An educated man 
with sufficient experience in the university 
field and the qualities requisite for a univer- 
sity president learns as he goes along and 
doesn’t imagine he knows it all when he 
starts. 

Don’t look for a ‘‘money raiser,’’ whether 
by private begging or by legislative lobby- 
ing. If he is a competent president he 
will inspire confidence, naturally, whether 
among philanthropists or legislators. But 
the trustees are the ones to see that funds 
are forthcoming to carry out the plans which 
their supposedly intelligent choice of a 
president can convince them are reasonable 
and feasible. 

Don’t demand a ‘‘public speaker.’’ Abil- 
ity to make a convincing address is no doubt 
a great asset. But, barring physical disabil- 
ity of some kind, which a presidential pos- 
sibility should not have anyway, any intelli- 
gent man can make a decent speech about 
anything he is informed on. The platform 
orator is so likely to become enamored with 
the sound of his own voice and his ability to 
sway audiences, that before long it makes 
little difference to him what he says. And 
then the harm is done, for the disease is 
incurable. 

Don’t insist on knowing a man’s political 
or religious affiliations. His philosophy of 
life is important, but his membership in a 
political party or a religious sect is not. 

Finally, don’t expect a paragon of virtues 
such as you have never known. If you 
found him he would be so far above not 
merely the faculty, but the trustees them- 
selves that he would be impossible to live 
with. There are plenty of A-1 men who will 
do a ‘‘bang-up’’ job while still falling short 
of the glory of God. 

Selah! 
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THE FIRST STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


By Dr. WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH 


INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE present school year is being widely 
celebrated as the centennial of the election 
to the secretaryship of Horace Mann to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education and of 
the appointment of Henry Barnard to a 
similar post in Connecticut. It is most 
appropriate that due recognition be given 
at the same time to the first state superin- 
tendent of schools in any American state— 
(Gideon Hawley, who became superinten- 
dent of common schools in New York one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

Probably no man in New York educa- 
tional history had a longer association with 
its school system or a greater share in the 
responsibility for the development of that 
commonwealth’s educational agencies. Ex- 
cept for one nine-month period, he served 
the cause of public education from 1813 
until his death in 1870—a period of fifty- 
seven years. In so far as any man may be 
called ‘‘the father of common schools’’ in 
New York, Gideon Hawley seems most 
deserving of this appellation. 

While there had been temporary pallia- 
tives in education applied in 1795 and later, 
it was not until 1812 that the legislature 
instituted a system of common schools on 
a firm foundation. Governor Daniel D. 
Tompkins in 1811 called the attention of the 
legislature to the need of ‘‘means of in- 
struction for the rising generation’’ and, 
with legislative approval, appointed five 
commissioners to report a system for the 
organization and establishment of common 
schools. These commissioners recommended, 
in February, 1812, a plan for the grant of 
state aid to school districts to be established 
throughout the state. They were convinced 
that in a republic 


where every act of the government may justly be 


called the act of the people, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the people be enlightened. 


The law of June 19, 1812, which incor- 
porated the recommendations of the five 
commissioners, provided that the system 
should be administered by a state official 
to be appointed by the council of appoint- 
ments and to be designated superintendent 
of common schools. This appears to be the 
first use of the term ‘‘superintendent’’ in 
relationship to education anywhere in the 
United States. 

At the time, practically all state offices 
in New York were filled by action of this 
council of appointments, consisting of the 
governor and four senators, one from each 
section of the state, chosen annually by the 
state assembly. This anomalous means of 
appointment had been provided for in the 
1777 constitution, which was probably less 
democratic than that of any other American 
state. 

To the new office was appointed Gideon 
Hawley, then a young man of twenty-eight. 
He had been born at Huntington, Connec- 
ticut, but had removed with his family at an 
early age to Saratoga County, New York. 
His early education was obtained in an 
academy at Ballston, from which he entered 
Union College in 1805, being graduated in 
1809. 

Destined for the Presbyterian ministry, 
he studied with the family pastor, but 
‘‘doubts and difficulties’’ regarding the con- 
fession of faith and the catechism of that 
church having arisen, and the explanations 
received not being satisfactory, ‘‘with that 
high moral tone which marked his whole 
career, he determined not to profess a creed 
which he could not conscientiously stand 
by’’ and turned to law. 
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Admitted to practice before the state 
supreme court in 1812, Hawley had already 
attained a good position in traditionally con- 
servative Albany when he determined to 
‘‘o9 west’’ to the New York frontier. He 
had reached Auburn on horseback, when a 
message reached him that he had just been 
appointed to the superintendency of schools. 
Returning to Albany, he accepted the office 
at $300 per year, and supplemented this 
paltry sum by practicing law. 

The contemporary Hammond, in his poli- 
tical history of the state, says that Hawley 
was 
of habits indefatiguably industrious, modest and 
retiring, but possessing great benevolence of heart, 
vigorous intellectual powers and high literary (i.e., 
educational) attainments. 

Ife seems to have been an efficient ad- 
ministrator, for he assiduously collected 
statistics, recommended changes in the edu- 
cational laws and perfected a system for 
the management of the school fund and its 
extension into every neighborhood in the 
state. 

Finding in his first years in office ‘‘in 
some cases, a want of care and interest in 
the concerns of common schools,’’ he recom- 
mended that optional provisions of the 1812 
law should be changed to make it mandatory 
upon each district to maintain a common 
school. This the legislature did. Finding 
the statistical returns from several districts 
incomplete, he drafted a standard form to 
throughout the for such 


be used state 


reports. 


In his third report, he could point with 
pride that his administration could 


afford abundant evidence that the concerns of com- 
mon schools have been better attended to, and their 
condition more improved ... the number of schools 
has been increased, many schoolhouses have been 
built, more able teachers employed, and much of 
that interest which ought to be felt in behalf of 
common schools has been generally excited. 


These reports of progress were, from a 
modern point of view, unfortunately accom- 
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panied by a too complaisant acceptance of 
the status quo in regard to rates charged for 
attendance at the district school. At no 
time in his career as superintendent did 
Hawley seem to realize the undemocratic 
and discriminatory nature of the system 
which caused large numbers of children to 
be denied an education because their par- 
ents could not pay the tuition charges and 
would not take the pauper’s oath obligatory 
for a remission of fees. It should be noted 
that the state subsidy, amounting to about 
twenty dollars per district, was of course 
not enough to pay the whole of the teacher’s 
wages. While taxes could legally be levied 
for the building and maintenance of a 
schoolhouse, the balance of the teacher’s 
stipend had to be raised by assessment on 
the parents in proportion to the attendance 
of their children. 

Regarding all this, Hawley’s attitude re- 
flected the traditional pattern of the state 
and of the circle in which he moved. In- 
deed, he could say that 

The people of the state are in general able to 
educate their children without the aid of any pub- 
lic gratuity; and if they fail in this respect, it is 
owing to their want of proper schools than of suffi- 
cient means. 


The public fund, he held, was 


important as it tends to excite an interest in the 
affairs of common schools which might not other- 
wise be felt... . The great benefit of the act con- 
sists in securing the establishment of common 
schools wherever they are necessary; in organizing 
them on a suitable and permanent foundation; and 
in guarding them against the admission of unquali- 
fied teachers. 

While the modern writer, surveying the 
present greatness of the free, public, uni- 
versal educational system of New York, may 
regret this apparently narrow view regard- 
ing rate-bills, he must bear in mind that 
New York was still suffering from the in- 
eubus of the English laissez-faire attitude 
which looked upon education primarily as 


a family concern. To expect Hawley to 
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have had the broad vision which would have 
demanded completely free schools for all the 
children in New York would be expecting 
too much, in the light of then-existing socio- 
logical conditions and his own elass affilia- 
tions. It must be borne in mind that New 
York did not finally get around to the aboli- 
tion of the rate bill until 1867, and then only 
after a bitter, hard-fought campaign of 
several decades. Perhaps even Horace 
Mann, if brought up under the social con- 
ditions of Hawley in New York, might not 
have had the breadth of educational states- 
manship that the more hospitable soil of 
Massachusetts nurtured. 

Despite this lack of educational vision, 
Hawley was acutely aware of his duty ‘‘to 
advise and direct the mode of instruction 
and course of studies to be pursued in com- 
mon schools,’’ and reported to the legisla- 
ture that he would cheerfully prepare a 
manual for this purpose if the funds were 
provided for publication. The preparation 
of sueh a manual was authorized in 1819, 
and the first New York state ‘‘syllabus’’ was 
the result. 

In an age when the common-school cur- 
riculum consisted almost exclusively of the 
three R’s, and these were scantily taught, 
Ilawley’s ‘‘Instruetions for the Better Gov- 
ernment and Organization of Common 
Schools’? made a noteworthy contribution. 
Stressing the fact that reading, writing and 
arithmetic were ‘‘the first rudiments of edu- 
cation, and to instruct in them is the pecu- 
liar province of a common school’’ he 
pointed out that still ‘‘there is an obvious 
propriety in requiring common schools to 
embrace a more extended course of study’’ 
since they were ‘‘the only channels for the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge.’’ It 
would require more than the three R’s to 
provide ‘‘a good common education to every 
child in the state.’’ 

Each school should, therefore, 


as a duty growing out of its acceptance of the 


publie bounty, .. . adopt and practically pursue a 
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course of instruction as liberal and comprehensive 
as its circumstances warrant. 


The curriculum should embrace English 
grammar, ‘‘beauties of the Bible,’’ geogra- 
phy, principles of surveying, the history 
and constitution of the United States, 

the crimes and punishments which form our crim- 
inal code, and such parts of our civil jurisprudence 


as every man, in his daily intercourse with the 
world, is concerned to know. 


In this day when any educational theory 
of more than three years’ standing is held 
to be outmoded, it is interesting to note that 
Hawley emphasized such ‘‘modern’’ ideas 
as motivation and maturation. 

In the instruction of youth, the first object of a 
teacher should be to make study a voluntary and 
agreeable employment. . . . Unwilling study is al- 
ways languid, and the impression received from it, 
necessarily feeble and transient. ... To effect this 
important end, the study of the pupil should be 
adapted to his capacity; a given task, limited to 
what he can easily perform, should always be as- 
signed to him; he should be assisted in his progress 
by the kindness and attention of his teacher. 


The more advanced phases of education, 
such as grammar and ‘‘the combination of 
rules in arithmetic,’’ were held to be un- 
suited to the ordinary capacity of young 
children, since they required exercise of 
considerable judgment and analysis. These 
‘“should be reserved for them, in after years, 
when their judgments shall have become 
more mature.’’ 

Teaching for thinking was advocated in a 
strong passage : 

To exercise the reasoning faculties of youth, by 
giving them clear and distinct ideas of what they 
study, and accustoming them to a practical appli- 
eation of their knowledge is . .. not of less im- 
portance than of making study voluntary and agree- 
able. Knowledge is lasting, in proportion as it is 
the result of thought and reflection ... they are 
not made to study understandingly, and to apply 
what they learn to practice; their knowledge is too 
apt to be mechanical, a mere matter of rote, lodged 
only in the memory. 

The ‘‘Instructions’’ are concluded with 
expositions of the Pestalozzian method of 
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object teaching and of the Lancastrian sys- 
tem of instruction, both of which are com- 
mended to teachers who are urged to steer a 
middle course between practice and theory 
in the development of an eclectic plan which 


would produce ‘‘doubtless the perfection of 
education. ”’ 

In 1821, during the battle between the 
forces of DeWitt Clinton and Martin Van 
Buren, the latter’s political satellites and 
allies captured control of the state council of 
appointments and began a thorough house- 
cleaning of state offices. They dismissed 
sheriffs, surrogates, judges of courts of com- 
mon pleas, the attorney-general, the ad- 
jutant-general and numerous other civil and 
military officers. While it is true that the 
council was merely carrying out a tradition 
of spoilsmanship, still Hammond, who at- 
tempts to explain away many of the dis- 
missals, says : 

But there is one act of this council, which, in my 


The 
act to which I refer was the removal of Gideon 


judgment, admits of no reasonable apology. 


Hawley from the office of superintendent of com- 
mon schools. 


‘ 


‘peculiar fitness for 
that office’’ and ‘‘on the faithful discharge 
of his duties depended .. . 
able degree the weal or woe of the rising 
’ but he was supplanted by 
Welcome Esleeck, ‘‘a mere collecting attor- 


a9 


Hawley possessed a 
in a consider- 
generation,’ 
ney’’ of the proper political affiliation. 

To its lasting credit, the legislature re- 


‘‘eross outrage’’ and 


fused to sanction this 
passed a law constituting the secretary of 
state ex-officio superintendent of common 
schools, and the duties devolved on John 
Van Ness Yates, the then secretary. 
Hawley had, in his eight years as superin- 
tendent, laid ‘‘the foundations of a perma- 
nent and noble system of education,’’ and 
had administered the department in such a 
way that the number of schools had more 
than doubled, and attendance had greatly 
increased. Ninety-six per cent. of the chil- 
dren of school age in New York were re- 
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ported as attending school at some time 
within the year, in 1821. Bringing to them 
this opportunity for education, limited 
though it was, was Hawley’s lasting service 
to his state. 

His removal from the superintendency did 
not, however, stop his services to education, 
In 1814, he had been appointed secretary to 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. He served in this capacity 
until 1841, acting as the permanent official 
in charge of the academies and colleges 
between meetings of the board. 

As secretary, Hawley was in a position 
to exert considerable influence on the aca- 
demies. This he did, especially through the 
reports of the Regents and their ‘‘ Instrue- 
tions’’ to the institutions of secondary rank. 
In the ‘‘Instructions’’ for 1834, he wrote: 

The leading objects to be pursued in every insti- 
tution for the education of youth are now generally 
conceded to be, to make study voluntary and agree- 
able to the pupil; to cause it to act directly on his 
understanding, and through that medium on his 
memory; to cultivate his inventive faculty, by ex- 
ercises in composition and other processes requiring 
him to originate thought; and to learn (sic) him 
to apply the knowledge and skill thus acquired to 
practical purposes most likely to occur to him in 
after life. 

Rewritten in the terminology of modern 
psychology, this remains a splendid exposi- 
tion of the chief goal of the modern secon- 
dary school. 

Nine months after his resignation from 
the secretaryship, Hawley was chosen to a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents by joint 
agreement of the legislature, and served 
until his death in 1870. Speaking of his 
contributions, Chancellor John V. L. Pruyn 
testified concerning the ‘‘intelligence and 
earnestness with which he discharged his 
duties. He had long been a living epitome 
of its (the University’s) history, its prog- 
ress, its labors.”’ 

In 1844, Hawley was appointed a member 
of the original executive committee of the 
State Normal School, founded that year. 
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The library of the school, now known as the 
New York State College for Teachers, is 
named in his honor. Among his other edu- 
cational services were his regency of the 
Smithsonian Institution from its organiza- 
tion in 1846 to 1861 and his trusteeship of 
the Albany Academy. In 1833, Rutgers 
College awarded him an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

Probably more than any other man in his 
veneration in New York, Gideon Hawley is 
responsible for the advanced position of 
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education in that state. He deserves to rank 
among Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, Cal- 
vin Stowe, John D. Pierce and the other 
pioneers of the common school revival. 
While he did not leave so scholarly a memo- 
rial as Barnard’s monumental American 
Journal of Education and while he was not 
possessed of the evangelical and missionary 
fervor of Mann, in his own quiet way he did 
much to establish and improve the school 
system of a great commonwealth. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ADOPTION OF A FOUR-YEAR 
COURSE IN THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 

THE New York State Board of Regents 
adopted on May 21 a program requiring a four- 
year normal school course by all prospective 
teachers in the elementary schools of the state. 
Reductions were made in the number of stu- 
dents admitted to state normal schools and com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of sixty-five of the 
teaching personnel of teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools was established. 

Additional appropriations and amendments to 
the education law would be necessary before the 
program becomes effective, according to Dr. 
Thomas J. Mangan, chancellor of the board, who 
states that recommendations would be trans- 
mitted to the Legislature. 

The program calls for reduction in the number 
of freshmen admitted to the normal schools next 
September, so that a ratio of one teacher to 
seventeen students can be effected. 

At present a three-year curriculum is in effect 
at the state normal schools at Brockport, Cort- 
land, Fredonia, Geneseo, New Paltz, Oneonta, 
Oswego, Plattsburg and Potsdam. The appoint- 
ment of a committee made up of representatives 
of liberal arts colleges, normal schools and school 
superintendents to assist the Department of 
Edueation in formulating a four-year curriculum 
for these institutions was authorized. In his 
statement Chaneellor Mangan said: 


Every effort will be made to have the work of 
these institutions compare favorably with that now 


offered by the better teacher colleges of the coun- 
try. It is most important that teachers in this 
state shall have completed a broad program of 
general and professional education. Three years 
of preparation is no longer adequate. The time 
has come when the state should require four years 
of preparation for elementary school teaching. 


The board also urged additional library, lab- 
oratory and instructional facilities in each of the 
teacher-training centers. 


THE RACKHAM SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE program of scholarships at the University 
of Michigan was given substantial support with 
the recent gift of an endowment fund of $100,- 
000 from the Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. 
Rackham Fund, which has made large appro- 
priations to the university. 

This fund will be available for the granting of 
awards for tuition—and probably, in some in- 
stances more—to students who are candidates 
for the bachelor’s degree. Citizens of the United 
States will be the recipients, with preference 
given to residents of the State of Michigan. 

Particularly satisfactory to the university are 
the qualifications which are to be considered in 
the granting of the scholarships. These qualifi- 
cations are patterned somewhat after the pro- 
cedure in the granting of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. Consideration will be given to good eiti- 
zenship, character, scholastic ability, intellectual 
capacity, physical ability, vigor and vitality and 
capacity and promise for leadership and success. 

Details of selection and administration have 
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not yet been worked out, but a committee has 
been appointed and will soon begin its work of 
drawing up rules and regulations. It is consid- 
ered probable that the awards will be made both 
on the basis of applications received and of 
recommendations made by individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

Announcement of this new fund comes just 
at the time when University of Michigan Clubs 
and Alumnae Groups in the State of Michigan 
have submitted to the university their recom- 
mendations for the current grants, to entering 
freshmen, of the Michigan Alumni Undergradu- 
ate Scholarships. Seventy-five of these are to 
be awarded to new students, and announcement 
of the final decision is expected late in the month 
of May. Under the program of Michigan 
Alumni Undergraduate Scholarships, it is pos- 
sible for three hundred students from the state 
to receive tuition free. 

The Rackham grant will be one of the largest 
endowments for scholarships which the univer- 
sity possesses. The largest is the Barbour Ori- 
ental Girls’ Fund of $624,308, which has meant 
so much to the prestige of the university in the 
Far East. Another large fund is the Cornelius 
Donovan Scholarship Fund of $124,783, while 
a third is the Simon Mandlebaum endowment 
of $60,000. 


NEW COURSES FOR UNDERGRADU- 
ATES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


IMPORTANT changes in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum of Yale University will take place next 
year, when forty full-year courses will be added, 
and the content or the method of numerous other 
This extension of edu- 
cational for undergraduates is 
made possible by the addition of sixteen new in- 
structors. The plan of individual supervision 
for all the students in the subject of their major 
field of study will be put into effect. These op- 
portunities apply to the students in the fresh- 
man year, the Sheffield Scientific School and the 
Yale School of Engineering. 

The reorganization of a group of studies will 


courses will be revised. 
opportunities 


permit properly qualified juniors and seniors to 
take their major work in the field of history, 
There are also new courses in 


arts and letters. 
English, classical civilization, history, the social 
sciences, the fine arts and the languages. Special 
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attention is being paid to advanced freshman 
courses, to courses which combine two years of 
elementary work in modern languages and to 
discussion groups and study projects for honors 
and departmental students. 

The work of the students who will major in 
history, arts and letters will be arranged and 
directed by a committee of the faculty, of which 
Dean Everett V. Meeks, of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, is chairman. Other members of the 
committee are the chairmen of the departments 
of classics, English and history. For several 
years there has been a desire on the part of a 
number of the faculty to provide properly quali- 
fied students with two broader types of major 
work: either the study of comparative civiliza- 
tions or the study of a particular civilization in 
its various aspects. 

The new discussion courses in the department 
of history are considered typical of the changes 
being made in other departments. One group 
will treat phases of American history and eivili- 
zation. Three additional discussion courses will 
be added to this group, bringing the total num- 
ber in the American field to six. The first three 
will provide for study in Colonial civilization, 
the establishment of the United States and the 
social and industrial transformation of the 
United States during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The other three courses will be concerned 
with the evolution of the political institutions of 
the United States, with the process of social de- 
velopment in America and with the rise of the 
American city and its effeet upon American 
civilization. Two other discussion courses have 
also been added: England in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and the French Revolution. 

In English, for the exceptional student with 
an adequate background in English literature, 
two seminar courses, limited to fifteen men 
each, will be opened. One of these courses will 
be devoted to a study of Elizabethan literature 
and the other to a study of the nineteenth cen- 
tury poets. In content and in the use of the 
seminar method for freshmen, this is a new de- 
parture from educational tradition. For the 
hundred ranking next in ability and preparation, 
five divisions of another advanced course have 
been provided. The remainder of the freshmen 
who elect English will continue to take “English 
10.” 
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New courses have been added in mathematics, 
chemistry and biology for first-year men who do 
not intend to specialize in these subjects. In 
French there will be offered for the first time 
next year a course called “Introduction to Mod- 
ern France,” especially planned for those who 
enter with superior preparation in French. In 
both elementary French and German the univer- 
sity is providing divisions which will meet five 
times a week so that the elementary language 
study eaa be completed more rapidly and the 
time brought nearer when French or German 
literature may be studied. 


FIVE-YEAR PREPARATORY COURSE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A NEW five-year program for the training of 
secondary school teachers has been organized at 
Columbia University to provide students with 
greater opportunity for the study of the liberal 
arts, and to enable them to work on a broader 
front when they enter the field of secondary 
school teaching. The new system, comparable 
to the pre-law, pre-medical, pre-engineering and 
pre-journalism courses which link undergraduate 
study with the work of the professional schools, 
will be carried out by Columbia College and 
Teachers College, beginning with the academic 
year 1939-40. Professor Robert L. Carey, assis- 
tant professor of economics, has been appointed 
faculty adviser to the new student group. 

In commenting on the plan, Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia University, has made the 
following statement : 


In the first place, only a negligible portion of 
students are able to find jobs in which they may 
teach only the subject-matter of their own greatest 
interest. The schools require them to respond to 
the wider demands of scholarship. For example, 
a student who plans to be a teacher of chemistry 
is unlikely to obtain a secondary school post which 
will enable him to teach this subject alone. In- 
stead he is likely to be called upon to give instruc- 
tion in the other sciences, such as physics, zoology 
and mathematics. Likewise, a student who has 
specialized in European history in college may be 
confronted with the task of teaching any one of the 
subjects embraced in the social sciences. 

Secondary school teachers can no longer occupy 
a narrow zone of specialization. They must be pre- 
pared to work on a broader front and to cooperate 
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with school departments other than their own in 
educating the whole man. Columbia has permitted 
too much professional education study to enter the 
liberal arts program. 

To meet this situation, the student needs four 
years of liberal arts study, with subject-matter as 
his principal concern, and with a minimum of work 
in teacher training. The fifth year should be prop- 
erly devoted to the technical problems of teaching 
with a certain amount of subject-matter material. 


About forty seniors in Columbia College pre- 
pare each year to teach in secondary schools. It 
is anticipated that about a fourth of this group 
will be discouraged by the length and expense 
of the five-year program. Eighteen points of 
study in education are required in New York 
State for certification for teaching in secondary 
schools. The term “point” signifies the satis- 
factory completion of work involving atten- 
dance for one academic session of one hour 
weekly in lectures and recitations, or a corre- 
spondingly longer period in laboratory, lecture 
courses or drafting room. Under the five-year 
system, applicants for teaching certificates from 
the New York State Board of Education will 
normally take nine points in education during 
the four undergraduate years and the remain- 
ing nine points during the fifth year. Students 
now include the entire eighteen points in their 
undergraduate curriculum. 

The education courses required for secondary- 
school teaching in New York State, with the 
years in which they will be taken according 
to the new program, are: general psychology, 
sophomore year; educational psychology, junior 
year; historical development and current prob- 
lems of education, senior year; general teaching 
methods, practice teaching and special teaching 
methods, fifth year. 


AWARD OF THE ALFRED P. SLOAN 
FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 

THE national competition for the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation fellowships for a year’s grad- 
uate study in Business Administration and 
Economics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was participated in by 164 appli- 
eants from all parts of the country. The fellow- 
ships, ranging in value up to $2,750, are intended 
to provide education for a type of industrial 
leadership in which social responsibility is 
blended with technical skill. 
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Five fellows were selected on the basis of their 

business and academic records, their own state- 
b 

interviews. 


ments of purpose and _ personal 


These are: 

M. Wren Gabel, assistant to the production man- 
ager, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. 

Elliott M. Gordon, assistant to the vice-president 
and production engineer, Griggs, Cooper & 
Co., grocers, St. 
Paul. 

Walter K. Graham, annealing foreman, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, Birming- 


manufacturing wholesale 


ham. 

Wayne J. Holman, Jr., assistant district manager, 
Newburgh district, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie. 

. Scott Pattison, industrial publicity worker, 
G. M. Basford Company, Ine., New York 
City. 

All the recipients are married and range in 
age from 27 to 30 years. All of them have been 
employed in industry for five years or more and 
are accepting the fellowships on a year’s leave 
of absence from their present employers. All 
ranked in the upper third of their college class 
and all except one have made their own way 
since high-school days, earning part or all of 
their expenses in college. 

The five fellows will begin twelve months’ resi- 
dence at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy on June 14, devoting the summer to the 
study of fundamental elements of industrial ac- 


tivity, including production, marketing, finance, 
Responsibilities of 


accounting, law and labor. 
the executive to society will be emphasized 
throughout the course, and the men are to be 
familiarized with current trends in international 
economics, labor legislation, governmental rela- 
tionships to industry and social psychology. 

Opportunities will be given the students for 
informal meetings with more than thirty lead- 
ing American industrialists, government officials 
and labor representatives in order to examine 
their viewpoints and administrative techniques. 

Ultimately, each fellowship holder will under- 
take investigations in a special field such as dis- 
tribution, finance, production, labor or public 
relations. 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, formerly president 
of Harvard University; President Frank Ayde- 
lotte, of Swarthmore College; the Rev. Leslie 
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Glenn, rector of Christ Chureh, Cambridge; Bq. 
mund C. Mayo, president of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, and President Karl 1. 
Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are a special advisory committee 
on the fellowship program. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
THE cornerstone of the new building to house 
the Harvard Graduate School of Publie Ad- 
ministration which has been endowed with a 
gift of $2,250,000 from Lucius N. Littauer, of 
New York City, was laid by Mr. Littauer on 
May 10. Speakers at the ceremony were Presi- 
dent James B. Conant, Dr. John H. Williams, 

dean of the school, and Mr. Littauer. 

Ground was broken early this spring for the 
building, which is to be of four stories, faced 
with granite. It is situated on Harvard Square, 
on the former site of the Hemenway Gymnasium. 
It is 250 feet long and 50 feet wide, of Georgian 
design, in harmony with most of the recent con- 
struction at the university. Plans provide for a 
library of 200,000 volumes with reading rooms, 
administration offices and stacks; an auditorium 
to seat 200 people; seminar rooms for small con- 
ferences and offices for professors, consultants 
and secretaries. It is hoped that the building 
will be ready for occupancy sometime during the 
next academic year. 

The first regular session of the school will 
open in September. For the coming year the 
number of fellowships has been increased to 
fifteen, additional funds for this purpose having 
been given by Mr. Littauer. The aim of the 
school in granting these fellowships is to bring 
Harvard University men who have both a dis- 
tinguished record of advanced graduate training 
and actual experience in government service. 
They will devote their time to the research semi- 
nars of the school and to collateral courses in 
other graduate schools of the university. The 
enrolment next year will be limited to the fellow- 
ship holders and a few others with similar 
qualifications. 

In addition to the Littauer fellows, the prac- 
tice introduced experimentally this year, under 
a plan financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
of inviting to its seminars resident and non- 
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dent consultants drawn from the publie ser- 


vice will be continued. The consultants do not 
form part of the student body and do not work 
for academie eredit, but are associated as experts 
with the faeulty members conducting the re- 


search seminars. 


CONFERENCES FOR ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 

TeacueErRS of English who will attend the Na- 
tional Edueation Association convention in New 
York City during the week of June 27 are in- 
vited to take part in the conferences on English 
which the National Council of Teachers of En- 
elish will hold on the first three afternoons of 
the week. Marquis Shattuck is president of the 
council and Max J. Herzberg is chairman of the 
conferences. 

The meeting on Monday will be a joint one 
with the Department of Secondary Education, 
of which Ernest D. Lewis is chairman. Reading 
in high sehool will be diseussed by Miss Gladys 
L. Persons, director of the reading school of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, and eo-author of “Teaching High School 
Students to Read,” and Will Scarlett, technical 
supervisor of the New York City high school 
remedial reading project. Leon Mones, of 
Newark, will speak on “The Relation Between 
a Sense of Humor and Intelligence,” and S. S. 
Bauman, of the College of the City of New 
York, will lead a demonstration of choral 
reading. 

Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation; Orson Welles, 
actor and director of the Mereury Repertory 
Theater; Lennox Grey, of Teachers Colloge, Co- 
lumbia University; William Y. Tindall, of Co- 
lumbia University; H. Wayne Driggs, of New 
York University, and Jules F. Seebach, of the 
Mutual Broadeasting Company, will be among 
the speakers for Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. 

A spelling bee between a group of English 
teachers and another professional group will be 
conducted during the week by Paul Wing, of the 
National Broadeasting Company. Mr. Herz- 
berg has also arranged to have available at the 
National Council conferences guest tickets for 
radio programs. The Morgan Library, the New 
York Public Library, the Grolier Club and 
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Teachers College Library will hold special ex- 
hibits for visiting English teachers during 
convention week. 


IN HONOR OF DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 

A “FRIENDSHIP” luncheon was given on May 
14 in honor of Dr. John W. Withers, who will 
retire in September after serving for seventeen 
years as dean of the School of Education of 
New York University. 

Assistant Dean E. George Payne, who will 
serve as acting dean upon the formal retirement 
of Dr. Withers, presided at the luncheon. More 
than 1,000 students, former students and fac- 
ulty members were in attendance. 

Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of the 
university, paid tribute in the principal address 
to Dean Withers’s leadership in education. 
Other speakers included Assistant Dean Pickett, 
who presented a check to open a “John W. 
Withers Fellowship Fund” in the School of Edu- 
eation; Dr. Alice Crow, president of the School 
of Education Alumni Association, who presented 
a resolution of praise signed by several thousand 
students and alumni; Chester Liptock, president 
of the undergraduate student council, who pre- 
sented a large replica of the “Arch Award” for 
outstanding service and leadership to Dean 
Withers, and Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, who pre- 
sented to Dr. Withers an engrossed resolution 
signed by every member of the faculty. It 
reads: 

Starting with a faculty of five, you have brought 
together a major faculty of seventy-two, with 131 
additional instructors and lecturers, meanwhile 
having practically doubled the initial salary. 

In sum, beginning with small things you have 
made our School of Education one of the leading 
institutions for the education and training of teach- 
ers in our country, and that means the world. 
Here is one of the outstanding achievements in 
the history of American education. Indeed, you 
have realized the fond dreams of our pioneer 
founder, Chancellor Henry Mitchell MacCracken, 
and of his successor, Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, who induced you to come from St. Louis 
to New York University. 


An appreciation of the work of Dr. Withers 
and of his service to the School of Education 
of New York University by Dr. E. George Payne 
appears in the issue of SCHOOL AND Socrety for 
April 9. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor E. BiytHe Stason, of the Law 
School of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to the newly established position of 
provost of the university. He will continue to 
teach in the law school. 


Dr. Henry Pratr FarrcHi.D, a member of the 
staff of New York University since 1919 and 
professor of sociology since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. His 
appointment will become effective on Septem- 
ber 1. 


Dr. Henri Maurice Peyre, professor of com- 
parative literature at the University of Lyons, 
previously professor of French literature at the 


Egyptian University, Cairo, has been appointed 
Sterling professor of French at Yale University. 
He was assistant professor of French at Yale 
University from 1928 to 1933, receiving his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Paris in 
1931. In 1930 he held a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. He will join the Yale University faculty 
in July, 1939. 


CHARLES W. KENNEDY has been appointed to 
the Murray professorship of English literature 
at Princeton University, sueceeding Dr. J. Dun- 
can Spaeth, now president of the University of 
Kansas City. The chair was established by 
alumni in 1899 in honor of Dean James Ormsbee 
Murray. 

Dr. GEORGE KREEZER, research associate in the 
department of research of The Training School 
at Vineland, N. J., has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at Cornell University. 


Dr. GERALD ROBERT OWEN, of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, staff inspector of the secondary 
schools of the British Board of Education, has 
been elected to the newly established professor- 
ship of education at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. T. A. HUNTER, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand and since 1909 professor 
of philosophy at Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, has been appointed 


the first principal of the college. 


Dr. Epwin C. BRooME, superintendent of 


public schools of Philadelphia, who has been on 
leave of absence since December, has submitted 
his resignation to the Board of Education. 


Dr. Frank W. Ba.uou, for eighteen years 
superintendent of the publie schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was reelected for another term of 
three years at a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation on May 18. 


GLENN E. SNow, principal of Parowan High 
School at Cedar City, Utah, has succeeded B. 
Glen Smith as president of Dixie Junior Col- 
lege, Utah. 

ERNEST M. HANSON, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in New Ulm, Minn., will succeed 
George A. Eaton as assistant superintendent of 
the Salt Lake City schools. 


Dr. GeorGE H. Reavis, formerly director of 
instruction for the Ohio State Department of 
Education, has been appointed director of cur- 
riculum for the publie schools of Cincinnati. 


Dr. SamMueL §S. EpMAnps, director of the 
School of Science and Technology of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident on May 19. 


Epitu D. Cockrns, registrar of the Ohio State 
University, was elected to the presidency of the 
Ameriean Association of College Registrars at 
their recent annual meeting in New Orleans. 


Dr. E. S. ConKLIN, head of the department of 
psychology at Indiana University, was elected 
president at the annual meeting of the Midwest- 
ern Psychological Association which was held at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Orpway TEAD, who was appointed to the 
Board of Higher Education of New York City 
last October, was elected chairman at the recent 
annual meeting. Mr. Tead is a lecturer on per- 
sonnel administration at Columbia University 
and a member of the faculty of Finch Junior 
College. He is also editor of economies books 
for the firm of Harper and Brothers, of which 
he is a director. 

THE Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and representatives of the faculty, the 
alumni and student body will give a dinner on 
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June 10 in honor of the retiring president of the 
university, Dr. George W. Rightmire. 


Tue faculty of Morris High School gave a 
testimonial luncheon to Ralph W. Haller and 
Dr. John V. Walsh at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on May 21. Mr. Haller was recently 
appointed to the principalship of the Andrew 
Jackson High School, Queens, and Dr. Walsh 
to that of the Flushing High School. 


THE degree of doctor of humane letters was 
conferred by Hobart College on May 23 on 
Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who gave the Phi Beta 
Kappa address. The degree of doctor of divin- 
ity was conferred on President Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, of Kenyon College, and on Milton 
Haight Turk, retiring dean of Hobart College. 


Ar the eighty-fifth commencement exercises of 
the University of Maine the doctorate of laws 
will be conferred on Katharine F. Lenroot, chief 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton, DG, 


WaLTER PRICHARD, head of the department of 
history of the Louisiana State University and 
editor of The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
the official publication of the Louisiana State 
Historical Society, has been awarded the Palmes 
Académique (Officier d’Académie) by the 
French Ministry of Education. The award was 
given “in recognition of his work in intellectual 
fields” and particularly because of his “effective 
service” as editor of the quarterly. 


AmonG honorary degrees to be conferred by 
the University of St. Andrews will be the doe- 
torate of laws on Dr. W. H. Fyfe, principal of 
the University of Aberdeen, and on Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, master of Balliol College and _ vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford. The 
university had indieated its intention to confer 
the degree on Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, distin- 
guished as a sculptor and emeritus professor of 
physical edueation in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who died on April 28. 

AMONG the degrees to be conferred at the com- 
mencement of St. Lawrence University at Can- 
ton, N. Y., are the doctorate of science on Dr. 
Arthur Cobb Hardy, professor of opties at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; the doc- 
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torate of laws on Mary van Kleeck, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York; and the doc- 
torate of pedagogy on William R. Lasher, prin- 
cipal of the James Madison High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


THE Gold Medal of the Royal Empire Society 
of Great Britain, which is awarded for a book, 
or books, written in recent years upon economics, 
history, politics or science, or for meritorious 
services to the Empire, has been awarded this 
year to Professor A. P. Newton, Rhodes pro- 
fessor of imperial history at London University, 
for work on the “Cambridge History of the 
British Empire” and imperial historical writing 
generally. 

At the invitation of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and the English-Speak- 
ing Union, Dr. Claude M. Fuess, head master of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., accompanied 
by Mrs. Fuess, arrived in England on May 8 to 
carry out a lecture tour to the English public 
schools. Dr. Fuess will visit Harrow, East- 
bourne, Felsted, Leys, Radley, Bradfield, Well- 
ington, Stowe, Rugby, Malvern, Marlborough, 
Cheltenham and Clifton. He planned to speak 
on American history, government, institutions, 
education and literature and of the life of the 
ordinary American citizen. He was entertained 
on May 10 at a dinner party at Dartmouth 
House, the headquarters of the English-Speak- 
ing Union. 

Dr. Ernest H. LiInpbiey, chancellor at the 
University of Kansas, will give the commence- 
ment address on May 31 at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Dr. JAMES L. McConavauy, president of 
Wesleyan University, will deliver the principal 
address at the one hundred and seventy-second 
anniversary commencement of Rutgers Univer- 
sity on June 12. Earlier in the day Dr. Robert 
C. Clothier, president of the university, will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon. 


Dr. Ernest L. BoGart, retiring head of the 
department of economics at the University of 
Illinois, will give the commencement address at 
the university on June 13. 


Dr. JoHN DEWEY, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, spoke at the 
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organization dinner in New York City of the 
Palestine Craft Education Society for the sup- 
port of the Julian W. Mack School and Work 
Shops in Palestine. 

PROFESSOR OSKAR MorGENSTERN, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, recently lectured at the lowa 
State College on “Recent Thinking on Economies 
in Europe” and on “Methodological Problems of 
Business Cycle Research.” 

THe Rev. Dr. HuGH Latimer ELDERDICE, 
president of the Methodist Protestant West- 
minster Theological Seminary from 1897 until 
he retired with the title president emeritus in 
1932, died on May 12 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

Dr. Simon FRASER MACLENNAN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy and comparative religion 
at Oberlin College, died on May 17 in his sixty- 
He retired in 1933 after thirty-six 


eighth year. 
years of teaching at the college. 


Dr. Marcus Lee Hansen, professor of Amer- 
ican history at the University of Illinois, died 
on May 11 at the age of forty-five years. 

Kate STEPHENS, who retired as professor of 
the Greek language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1885, later becoming a 
member of the staff of Harper and Brothers, 
New York City, died on May 11 at the age of 
eighty-five years. Miss Stephens is said to be 
the first woman professor in America. 

Dr. Joun MacKay, since 1919 principal of 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Canada, died on 
May 16. He was sixty-seven years of age. 


Dr. EpmMunp Hussert, who had been pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Universities of 
Gottingen and Freiburg, died on April 26 at 
the age of seventy-nine years. 

A series of six educational conferences will 
be held at the University of Pittsburgh during 
the summer session. The first conference will 
be during the week of July 11 when Dr. Clar- 
ence Ackley, of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, will be the speaker. The subjects 
will be: school finance legislation; transporta- 
tion, attendance areas and administrative units; 
adult and 
teacher 


vocational educational legislation; 
special educational legislation, 


tenure legislation. Other conferences have been 


and 
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arranged for the week of July 20, when the 
subjects included will be: “Expanding the In- 
dustrial Arts Program in the Larger High 
Schools”; July 27, “Elementary Education”; 
August 3, “Secondary Curriculum and New Age 
Groups”; August 5, “Elementary Education,” 
and August 10, “Elementary Education.” 


THE University of Michigan, beginning in 
September, plans to introduce the tutorial sys- 
tem for a trial period of five years. Thirty stu- 
dents from this year’s freshman class will be 
selected in September, 1939, at the beginning of 
their junior year. No more than a hundred 
students will be enrolled under the plan at any 
one time. About half the time will be spent in 
regular courses, which will be supplemented by 
an extensive program of assigned reading and 
independent study under the direction of a 
tutor. During the last two years the student will 
concentrate his efforts around a central theme. 
Weekly conferences will be held with the tutor 
on work carried on outside the classroom. 


Courses to emphasize the importance of 
health will be added to the publie school curricu- 
lum in Chicago. The new courses will in the 
beginning be added to the program of about fifty 
of the 349 elementary schools. In the primary 
grades, regular teachers will provide training in 
personal cleanliness and will give instruction in 
health habits. In the intermediate grades vari- 
ous causes of disease will be explained to the 
pupils. In the seventh and eighth grades they 
will receive instruction from the teacher of 
physical education. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Mexico 
City reports that on May 16 six persons were 
wounded seriously in clashes at the University 
of Mexico, where rightist and leftist groups 
battled with pistols and knives for the possession 
of four buildings. Several hundred armed mem- 
bers of “Socialist Youth” groups, before dawn, 
seized possession of the main university building, 
the preparatory school and the schools of com- 
merce and law. They defied efforts of police and 
firemen to eject them. Word of the coup spread 
and soon there gathered angry student groups. 
They attacked the buildings several times but at 
first were beaten back by the socialists, who fired 
from rooftops, wounding several. Finally, at 
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about noon, the students completed reoceupation 
ot the buildings, reentering by rooftop from ad- 
joining buildings. The socialist youths, surren- 
dering, obtained assurances they would not be 
molested during evacuation and they left peace- 
fully. The disorder was due to attempts by 
socialists to deprive the university of autonomy 
cyaranteed to it by law and to bring it into the 
Federal system introducing socialistic education. 
Rector Chico Georne and the students had 
strongly opposed these attempts. 


A Unrrep Press dispatch from Bogota states 
that on May 7 the headquarters of the Educa- 
tion Ministry was seized by students in a plot 
to kidnap Edueation Minister Joaquin Castro 
Martinez and foree him to sign a revocation of 
a decree establishing requirements for entrance 
to the university. Groups of striking students 
continued to demonstrate against the decree, 
defying the police and tying up traffic in the 
downtown section. It is said that the con- 
servative El Siglo supported the strikers and 
incited them to continue opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in the demand for the abolition of 
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entrance examinations and a year’s preparatory 
education for entry into the universities for 
study for the professions. The majority of 
secondary schools are Catholic, established dur- 
ing the conservative régime and are opposed to 
supervision by the present liberal government. 
The Tiempo charges that 400 of 510 such schools 
should be closed as below standard. The police 
arrested a hundred and twenty-seven of the 
worst offenders. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Buenos 
Aires states that on May 10 President Roberto 
M. Ortiz issued a decree forbidding foreign- 
language schools from spreading political or 
racial ideologies, or teaching creeds opposing the 
ideals of the Argentine constitution and laws. 
The decree followed upon the filing of a report 
by a Government inspector sent to Las Pampas 
to investigate reports of Nazi influence in the 
schools of that territory. The decree provided 
that foreign schools must display the Argentine 
flag, Argentine maps and portraits of Argentine 
heroes. Alien political and racial ideologies are 
prohibited. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE COACH AND THE FACULTY 

SENSATIONAL headlines, most conspicuous in 
week-end editions, again focus attention upon 
the highly publicized exploits of secondary 
school, college and university athletes. More- 
over, it is the time of year when scores of high- 
salaried football and basketball coaches—par- 
ticularly those who have had an unfavorable 
ratio between “wins” and “losses”—will pub- 
licly eulogize their sports as potent factors in 
the development of “sportsmanship and char- 
acter” in youth. 

Unfortunately, when pressed for an outline 
of specifie objectives toward which he works in 
order to develop character, the coach all too 
frequently rambles off into a description of a 
few isolated incidents of “sportsmanship”—and 
then changes the subject. Perhaps it is this 
lack of mental alertness, or integrity, which 
causes professors to view with suspicion the 
recent disposition of administrators to elevate 
athletic directors and coaches to faculty status. 
This state of affairs need not exist. 


If the athletic director works consistently and 
conscientiously toward the object of developing 
in players under his charge the attitudes, ap- 
preciations, abilities and understandings which 
may be considered the ideal outcome of the par- 
ticular sport concerned, then that activity will 
not differ fundamentally from academic subjects 
so far as the development of the student’s per- 
sonality and character is concerned. In fact, 
more often than not, certain athletic group ac- 
tivities present possibilities for the enrichment of 
personality which surpass greatly the oppor- 
tunities inherent in most classroom situations. 
But if, through ignorance, indifference or the 
pressure of the necessity for winning a majority 
of games, the coach looks upon these outcomes 
as merely convenient by-products, then his claim 
that the sport he sponsors is a factor in the 
development of students is merely an empty 
gesture; and he is likely to do his cause more 
harm than good. 

Each sport is a center of interest, and as such 
it has a historical content; it has a psychological 
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and philosophical basis and outcomes in the form 
of specific abilities, attitudes, appreciations and 
understandings. All these behaviors can be de- 
veloped effectively if the players are aware of 
the objectives—assuming, of course, that the 
coach has sufficient intelligence and personal 
integrity to devote his thought and energy 
toward securing the growths desired. 

For example, we might take basketball as 
It has an unusual 
and fascinating history. It differs from all 
games which preceded it in that they evolved 
from simpler forms, while basketball was the 
result of a deliberate attempt to invent a game. 

In 1891, a lecturer on psychology in the 
Y.M.C.A. College in Springfield, Mass., was ad- 
dressing the students on the mental processes of 
invention. As a laboratory exercise designed to 
test the principle which was being advanced in 


such a center of interest. 


regard to mental processes, the instructor as- 
signed to his class the problem of inventing an 
The 
conditions as outlined by the instructor were 
as follows: (a) The game had to be played in- 
doors; (b) it should be played, preferably, in 
winter; (c) it had to be stimulating enough to 
hold the interest of the players; (d) it could 
have little of the reputed roughness of football. 

That same night, James Naismith, a member 
of the class, evolved the game of basketball as 
The next day it was put into 
practice in the lecture room with the aid of 


ideal game to meet a hypothetical need. 


his example. 


the gymnastic class. Thence it spread to the 
Y.M.C.A. branches and gradually to other ath- 
letie associations, and then to the general pub- 
lic. The Y.M.C.A. secretaries took it as a phase 
of their athletic work to many foreign countries, 
including Turkey, India, China and Syria. The 
Orientals corrected some of the flaws, and there- 
after the game gained great impetus. In 1930 
there were about 510,000 teams and 6,060,000 
players in America. 

The preceding sketch is merely suggestive. 
A modest amount of research on the part of the 
eoach would yield a rich background for ex- 
panding the historical content relative to the 
game. In like manner the philosophy and psy- 
chology underlying different styles and phases 
of the game could be worked into a challenging 
unit of work of sound academic status. 
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Considered as a typical American sport and as 
a center of interest of the curriculum, an analysis 
of the educational outcomes of basketball (or al- 
most any group sport) may be considered under 
the following heads: (a) Attitudes; (b) Appre- 
ciations; (c) Abilities; and (d) Understandings, 


(a) ATTITUDES 


(1) The Attitude of Inquiry. This involves 
a vitalized desire to learn and to grow. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that we attempt to learn 
by easier, simpler ways than the scientific 
method. Play is a normal form of expression 
of the attitude of inquiry. 

(2) The Attitude of Personal Cultivation. 
This objective is concerned with the desire to 
increase the number and variety of one’s interests 
and to live fully. The personal contacts of 
games open a multitude of avenues for the de- 
velopment of new interests and furnish the raw 
materials from which may be evolved a large 
part of the youth’s philosophy of life. 

(3) The Attitude of Personal Expression. 
The tendency to express one’s self through con- 
structive, interpretative and finished perform- 
ance is the essence of this attitude. Human 
learning, that process through which our inborn 
tendencies are modified, is deeply rooted in origi- 
nal nature. Few activities of the curriculum 
have the endless possibilities for directing the 
egoistic drive toward desirable personal growths 
that athletic sports have. 

(4) The Attitude of Respect for Personality. 
This aim pertains to believing in the integrity 
of others, recognizing their ability and being 
willing to cooperate with them. Definite ac- 
knowledgment of leadership is an essential fac- 
tor in the success of any game or groups activity. 
Respect for the integrity and sincerity of the 
coach or leader (and the leader must earn this 
respect by his or her example) is likewise im- 
perative. If these factors are present, coopera- 
tion will be an inevitable outcome. 

(5) The Attitude of Open-mindedness. Here 
we are dealing with the inclination to welcome 
advice, respect the views of others and suspend 
judgment. The moral of any team depends, to 
a large extent, on the existence of this attitude 
in the several players. 

(6) The Attitude of Mental Integrity. This 
attitude, if present, leads to avoidance of self- 
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deception and evaluating with sincerity of pur- 
pose. Clear thinking can eliminate many serious 
obstacles to personal and group efficiency. Such 
things as prejudices toward other players, vanity 
regarding personal worth to the team and unfair 
criticism of leaders would decrease if this ob- 
jective were cultivated. 

(7) The Attitude of Responsibility. Depend- 
ability, thoroughness and consideration of con- 
sequences before acting, rate high in any inven- 
tory of desirable traits of character. There is 
never a lack of volunteers to “go over the top” 
in some daring and dangerous charge, but it is 
the man in the ranks who performs common- 
place activities in a superior manner who is 
hardest to find. Intelligent self-direction, how- 
ever, can not be developed in youth when de- 
cisions and directions are monopolized by the 
“We learn by doing,” “pupil-activity” 
and “self-determination” involve educational 
principles with which coaches must become more 
familiar if this attitude is to be developed. 

(8) The Scientific Attitude. Seeking an ob- 
jective basis for activity, recognizing cause and 
effect and weighing and evaluating probabilities 
for and against the expediency of a particular 
action are aspects of the scientific method which 
have as much meaning for athleties as for al- 
most every other human behavior. Every new 
defensive or offensive play or maneuver consti- 
tutes a laboratory situation whereby players may 
be taught the value of suspending judgment 
until the results of repeated experimentation are 
available. 

(9) The Attitude of Tolerance. The aim here 
is to develop the disposition toward non-exploita- 
tion of fellow men and non-diserimination with 
respect to persons who differ in religion, race, 
beliefs and ways of life. Most athletic groups 
are made up of heterogeneous elements, and 
games constitute invaluable devices for nurtur- 
ing this spirit of tolerance which is so essential 
in a demoeratie group as diverse as ours. 

(10) The Attitude of Respect for Constituted 
Authority. This objective involves intelligent 
observation of rules and laws; loyalty to school, 
college, government and other social institutions; 
respect for the rights of others and the disposi- 
tion to prevent criminal or anti-social conduct. 
Authority is a sociological product requiring the 
spontaneous and active participation of the sub- 


coach. 
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ordinates. A superior person inspires in his 
group such faith and confidence that his opinions 
obtain for the group the character of objective 
status. Loyalty implies definite direction, fixity 
of purpose, poise and steadfastness. It pre- 
serves balance and makes results cumulative. A 
well-planned athletic activity can provide for 
wide freedom of action in the development of 
leadership. At the same time, intelligent fol- 
lowership and mutually shared responsibility 
for the group and institution can be deliberately 
fostered. Such activities certainly are prerequi- 
sites for democratic living. 

(11) The Attitude of Working Harmoniously 
with Others. The inclination to engage in group 
activity and the tendency to adapt one’s self to 
the interests, abilities, thoughts and actions of 
groups is implied in this attitude. Basketball is 
a team (group) game demanding a high degree 
of accuracy, judgment, individual skill, initiative 
and self-control, all attuned to cooperative team 
play. The player who learns to work harmoni- 
ously in a group has mastered one of the funda- 
mental requirements of good citizenship. 


(b) APPRECIATIONS 


(1) The Appreciation of High Standards of 
Conduct. A rich opportunity exists for athletic 
coaches to guide students in recognizing and 
esteeming desirable personal conduct when ex- 
pressed in real situations. Much of that which 
we call fine character is fashioned from such 
factors as self-control, self-reliance, reliability, 
courage, sense of duty, honesty, cooperativeness 
and wholesome understanding of sex. Out of 
these behavior factors is compounded the ideal 
character or hero which every youth seeks to 
emulate at one time or other. This tendency of 
youth to worship a hero or heroine has vast 
potentialities for enriching growing personalities 
if mothers, fathers, teachers and coaches will 
recognize it. By personal example and by re- 
lating exemplary behaviors of fine athletes to 
actual situations occurring in practices and 
games, a coach can develop this appreciation 
to a high plane. 

(2) The Appreciation of Shared Activity. To 
recognize the opportunities for growth offered by 
participation in sports, games and clubs, and to 
realize that group activity is unavoidable, is what 
is meant by this appreciation. The game is rep- 
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resentative of the first form of social organiza- 
tion. Its very nature is conducive to planned 
and organized group action. 

(3) The Appreciation of the Achievements of 
Thinking. The outcome desired is a high regard 
for thoughtful activity and a motivating sensi- 
tivity to intelligent participation in the precise 
This apprecia- 
tion is not spontaneous in youth, but it comes as 


functioning of an organization. 


one of the results of personal development so- 
cially directed. Invariably in this connection 
the need for a set of rules or behavior norms 
arises, to the end that the organization (or team) 
may function efficiently and at the same time 
provide satisfying experiences for its members. 
If players are led to see the need for rules and 
are permitted to share in devising them, this ap- 
preciation follows more naturally than when the 
rules are superimposed from without. 

(4) The Appreciation of the Beautiful. Here 
we are referring to the animating spirit of Greek 
athletics. The enjoyment of rhythmical and 
graceful form in physical activity was part of 
their scheme for living fully. Too few coaches 
realize that good form in athletics not only in- 
creases efficiency, but also is representative of 
those performances which man ealls beautiful. 

(5) The Appreciation of Nature. Sensitivity 
to the value of health as fundamental to all life 
activities is the end sought. The player can 
soon appreciate the value of the game as a 
benefit to his physical condition through its 
demand for regular hours, clean living, mod- 
eration in eating and its establishment of a 
rational balance between mental and physical 
culture. 

(c) ABILITIES 


(1) The Ability to Study. This objective 
refers to such activities as concentrating on im- 
portant elements in a discussion, taking notes 
which will insure usability and availability, 
applying newly acquired principles, ete. The 
methods for developing this ability are essen- 
tially the same whether employed in the class- 
room, gymnasium or athletic field. Games in- 
volving coordinated team play provide endless 
opportunities for developing this skill. 

(2) The Ability to Follow Instructions. In 
a rapidly changing and increasingly complex 
world this ability becomes a vital necessity. 
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Most competitive games have become more com- 
plex; consequently, the ability to earry out 
assignments frequently determines whether or 
not a player can participate in athletic group 
activity. 

(3) The Ability to Conform to Social Stand- 
ards. Society places upon every individual cer- 
tain restrictions, inhibitions and restraints. This 
control does not imply, necessarily, a deliberate 
and purposeful coercion on the part of the 
group. The mere fact that human beings live in 
groups is in itself evidence of an interacting 
process which makes for regulation of conduct. 
The great problem is to bring Tom and Bob to- 
gether for the purpose of securing unity of ac- 
tion in those situations requiring it. This prob- 
lem is very similar to that involved in moulding 
a team. 

(4) The Ability to Maintain Health. Both 
our minds and our bodies grow by healthful exer- 
eise, and the problem of education is to foster a 
development so balanced that the physical will 
complement the mental and vice versa. In the 
last analysis, however, the final determination 
of growth rests with each person. No matter 
how wise may be the counsel of physicians and 
physical directors, their instructions are worth- 
less unless carried out. Eligibility, based upon 
definite health and academic standards, fre- 
quently serves as an effective stimulus in attain- 
ing this objective. 

(5) The Ability to Respond to Situations Re- 
quiring Neuro-muscular Skills. Coordination of 
the nervous and muscular systems of the body is 
one of the recognized and most important out- 
comes of physical training. Basketball, as well 
as all other games, requires many skills involv- 
ing neuro-muscular coordination. The power to 
respond to stimuli is developed and quickened by 
most sports since they demand that all the senses 
be keyed to concert pitch. At the same time, if 
sports are conducted sensibly, they provide an 
outlet for the superabundant energy of youth. 


(d) UNDERSTANDINGS 


Certainly a few larger concepts or generaliza- 
tions (understandings) should result if the sev- 
eral related attitudes, appreciations and abilities 


have been realized. The following are sug- 
gestive : 


(1) The Understanding of the Relation of 
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Health to Human Development. Civilized prog- 
ress is related directly to intellectual achieve- 
ment. Health is essential to mental well-being. 
Consequently, respect for and care of the body 
are essential to a high type of civilization. Life 
consists of doing things. Health, then, is the 
basis of sueeessful work for most of us, and 
health, sueeess and happiness go hand in hand. 

2) The Understanding of Recreation as a 
Creative Agency. The life of a people is re- 
flected in their art, music and games. Recre- 
ation prolongs the period of youth and gives 
zest and beauty to life. Due to its very nature, 
play can funetion as one of many creative activi- 
ties directed toward the evolution of a democratic 
society. 

(3) The Understanding of Democracy as a 
Method of Living and Thinking. Democratic 
ideals ean be realized only when democracy is 
seen to be a way of living. Educational agen- 


_ cies must guide persons, young and old, in the 


development of types of behavior compatible 
with demoeratie ideals. Any athletic program 
that is provided in schools and colleges is worth 
while in direet proportion to the extent to which 
its objectives can be stated in terms of those 
attitudes, appreciations, abilities and under- 
standings which underlie democratic concepts. 

Schools, colleges and universities increasingly 
are emphasizing the importance of their health 
and physical education programs. Basic to 
these programs is the principle that when sound 
minds are housed in sound bodies the general 
mental and physieal vitality of our people is 
strengthened. Furthermore, it is felt that the 
arts, sciences and moral and social standards of 
our society should have an upward trend as the 
general health level is elevated. 

Wishful thinking or rationalization on the 
part of physical directors and coaches will con- 
tribute little toward the realization of this end. 
Clear thinking in terms of planned experiences 
definitely related to preconceived objectives is a 
possible solution to our problem. 

Epwarp E. Repcay 

STATE NoRMAL ScHOOL 

PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION IN EDUCATION 
AGAIN and again we have heard the public 
school authorities blasted for their failure to 
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provide a varied and flexible enough educational 
system to satisfy the need of all the youngsters, 
and yet parents have bluntly refused to avail 
themselves of the individualization which even 
our present system makes possible. 

Chief among the causes of this attitude among 
parents, I blame the propaganda surrounding 
one of the finest movements in the history of the 
state of New York—namely, the movement to 
abolish child labor. At that time, the most telling 
argument in favor of this measure that was 
urged, was the necessity for an education law 
that would make it compulsory for every child 
to attend school to the age of sixteen, in order 
that he might receive “an adequate preparation 
for life.” 

We are very thankful that this campaign was 
successful, that child labor has been driven out 
of New York State and the foundation laid for 
a very fine system of compulsory education. 
However, no one seems to have taken the trouble 
to describe the type of education which is desir- 
able with the result that both teachers and lay- 
men who were old enough to understand at that 
time seem to have been left with the impression 
that what was meant was a rubber-stamp type 
of course of study that consisted of academic 
subjects and prepared one for college, and there- 
fore for a profession, without any regard for the 
innate potentialities and inclination of the stu- 
dent, or economic ability of his family. They 
believe it a pity that a child “does not finish” 
high school or prepare for college. They will 
not understand that all children are not cast in 
the same mold. A subject or line of activity 
that is the making of one child may be the 
undoing of another. 

Of course, this is not the only influence which 
has tended to obstruct individualization in the 
schools. School loyalties on the part of both 
teachers and parents have stood in the way of 
giving a child the type of education that is best 
suited to his needs. Teachers will hesitate to 
suggest that a child transfer to a trade school 
or any other school that may specialize in the 
particular work a pupil is fitted for. They think 
this casts a reflection on their own school. Often 
a parent will want his child to attend the school 
he did. Sometimes in a particular set, a certain 
school will have attained social distinction, and 
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the parent insists that his child must attend that 
school even if it wrecks him. 

In these last few years, another great obstacle 
has appeared in the way of a parent’s willing- 
ness to see his offspring prepared for anything 
but college—namely relief. I do not for a 
moment suggest that relief be curtailed one iota 
at the present time, but I do believe that we 
must recognize and deal with a trend that is 
steadily becoming more and more obvious. 

Families have been on relief so many years 
now, receiving an income in spite of the fact that 
the wage-earners of the family have been with- 
a number of youngsters 
The neces- 


out employment, that 
have grown up in this atmosphere. 
a gainful occupation is 
no longer a reality to them. When such a 
youngster has a low I.Q. and finds it is impos- 
sible to pass more than one subject out of three 


sity of preparing for 


each term, his parents are most antagonistic to 
the suggestion that he study a trade and if he 
still feels he wants to prepare for a profession 
or a white collar job that he continue his studies 
in evening school. 

Of course, one can see the logic of the parent’s 
refusal to comply with the suggestion. They 
themselves have been unable to procure employ- 
ment in the trades. They do not know conditions 
in the professions but believe that they couldn’t 
be any worse. However, they will not accept 
the evidence that at the pace their children are 
traveling at the present time it would take them 
at least eight or nine years to be graduated from 
high school. 

This trend seems ominous and destined in 
future years to prove a real problem because 
it accustoms these youngsters to failure without 
attempting remedy. It seems as though at this 
time another educational campaign is necessary, 
one to undo the evils of previous years. We 
must point out the dignity of a trade well done, 
and tragedy of mediocrity in a profession; that 
no set curriculum is good for all and that each 
must seek his adjustment with the world in a 
different way. We must repeat that each child 
must choose a course of study which satisfies 
his actual needs and that innate ability, accom- 


plishment and economic status are some of the 


factors to be considered. 
ESTHER SCHWARTZ 
JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD OR COMMUNITy 
COLLEGE 

AmonG the problems confronting higher edu- 
vation to-day is that of an over-supply of per- 
sons who hold the Ph.D. degree and who are 
therefore desirous of teaching in colleges and 
universities. Yet our institutions of higher 
learning continue to feed into the departmental 
hoppers bright young men and women who can 
never expect to find a teaching position on the 
college level. President Conant, of Harvard, 
recently hinted at this same problem in his an- 
nual report when he said: “It seems evident that 
we are in danger of reaching the condition al- 
ready so acute on the continent of Europe, where 
the problem of unemployment in the learned 
professions demands attention. .. .” 

The full significance of this condition ean best 
be appreciated by reading the annual report (for 
the year ending June 30, 1937) of Dr. Walter 
J. Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, in which it is 
pointed out that there are granted each year 
18,000 A.M. and other first degrees and 2,800 
Ph.D. degrees. 

As a result of such conditions young Ph.D. 
holders in many parts of the country are taking 
up teaching in high schools or are going into 
work for which they have little or no training 
and even less aptitude. In the nation’s capital 
the writer has observed dozens of young men and 
women with the advanced degree, disillusioned 
by not finding a college teaching position, aecept 
positions as clerks in the Library of Congress, 
in the National Archives and in many govern- 
ment departments, where they have to acquire 
new skills and where their scholarly training is 
neither needed nor appreciated. Indeed, some 
of the government workers look with disdain 
upon these people, believing that they must have 
been failures in life since they can do no better 
than take a government position. 

Even in high school teaching the holder of a 
Ph.D. degree is viewed with alarm by non-hold- 
ers of the degree because the latter vision a time 
when they may be required to obtain a similar 
degree in order to keep their own positions. 
And since the emphasis in the high school is 
placed upon teaching rather than upon scholarly 
attributes, the holder of the advanced degree is 
apt not to get along well with his students or 
with his fellow teachers. 
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In all such situations the person with a Ph.D. 
degree is always beset with a feeling of frustra- 
tion by occupying a position for which he or she 
is not suited and for which there is no liking. 
If there is any compensation for the possession 
of the degree in this case it lies in the fact that 
a high school teacher in some communities is 
sometimes paid a higher salary than would be 
paid to a young Ph.D. degree holder beginning 
college teaching as an instructor. But this fact 
is offset by the knowledge that in the secondary 
school system the future has in store little prom- 
ise of financial advancement. 

It is true of course that some fortunate indi- 
vidual with the advanced degree, especially if 
the degree has been taken in the sciences, may 
find his way into business, or become an engineer, 
a technician or an administrator. And often 
such positions pay more satisfactory returns in 
money, if not in community prestige, than do 
teaching positions. But what can the holder of 
a Ph.D. degree in the social studies expect in the 
business world? 

A second educational problem to-day concerns 
the personalizing of instruction, or, perhaps 
better, the demechanizing of instruction. One 
way to solve this problem is by training students 
in small colleges where classes are small and 
where the student and teacher become personally 
acquainted. Yet for years past education has 
steadily tended to become highly centralized and 
impersonalized in great colleges and universities 
where thousands of students attend classes as 
they would attend a theater. Moreover, along 
with this inereased size of classes and schools 
has gone the increased cost of education and the 
increased cost of student living. 

To counteract the tendency toward larger 
schools, to reduce student costs of living, to bet- 
ter personalize and humanize education, and 
especially to afford an outlet for our surplus 
graduates with the Ph.D. degree, the writer 
Wishes to suggest the establishment of the neigh- 
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borhood or community college, which in England 
is beginning to be called the “Village College.” 
Like the neighborhood grade and high school, the 
community college should be located in con- 
venient sections of large cities or, in the case of 
the smaller communities, in a carefully selected 
quarter of smaller towns. 

In most instances these institutions should be 
publicly supported, and, while not providing 
free tuition like public schools, they should 
charge only a nominal fee for attendance. In 
no ease should they be sectarian, but endow- 
ments should be welcomed if the aim of public 
service is not thereby modified or restricted. 
Thus the educational cost to parents will be in 
taxes rather than in railroad transportation and 
in board and room for their children. Many 
students will be able to live at home, and local 
pride in the local institution of higher learning 
will inerease in proportion to its nearness to the 
families concerned. 

As the writer has previously suggested in 
ScHOOL AND Society (May 22, 1937) these new 
institutions, whether they be junior colleges, 
senior colleges or full undergraduate colleges, 
may well be synchronized with, and should co- 
operate with, the central state graduate univer- 
sity. They should also work in close harmony 
with the state system of education. But polities, 
both state and local, should be eschewed. 

It will not be easy to establish a new educa- 
tional structure such as this, and patience and 
planning are necessary. But the future of our 
educational system is at stake—if one reads cor- 
rectly current books and articles—and so are 
in jeopardy the future lives of the holders of 
thousands of Ph.D. degrees and their families, 
who must be given college teaching positions for 
the sake of their morale. There are already too 
many round pegs in the square holes of life. 
Let us not be guilty of creating more. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL CONTESTS AS PART OF THE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 

MAn’s ineurable response to an exhibit, a 
show, a uniformed band or a series of floats in a 


mile-long parade can be turned to good account 
in education. To place these same spectacular 
events on a competitive basis is merely to add 
more zest. As a means of interpreting the 
schools to the community, as media for sustain- 
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ing a community’s interest in its schools, they are 
unexcelled. They are the schools—on parade. 

It is unfortunate whenever a school system 
has to curtail its activity program because of lack 
of finance. Omaha, Nebraska, has reduced all 
activities, trying to save its already overworked 
teachers from total collapse. This step is in the 
interest of humanity, but is not necessarily in 
the interest of the schools or of education. 

Athletic contests have had, and still have their 
share of space in the public press. In a way 
they publicize education. In a way they have 
educational values. But a school system that 
stresses nothing but athletics is failing in its 
offerings to the community it is supposed to 
serve. 


Competitive events in other curricular offer- 


ings are becoming more prominent. Administra- 
tors are coming to see that academic contests 
have their educational value, and that they do 
Along with the 
more academic contests in algebra, English and 
Latin, there are those in the practical arts and 
in the vocations. Cattle judging, egg and poul- 
try judging, pig contests—these are taking their 


hold the interest of patrons. 


place along with contests in musie and drama. 

Instead of weekly contests in debate, wherein 
high-school teams drove long distances, and were 
judged by inexperienced judges, Middle Western 
high schools are holding non-decision practice 
debates with nearby teams, then calling a dis- 
trict meeting at some central point and holding 
a round-robin debate, with trained and paid 
judges. This scheme is also being used in the 
colleges. Driven to it by lack of sufficient budget 
to carry on otherwise, debate coaches have come 
to prefer it. 

Invitation meets are held in various colleges. 
The facilities of these colleges are offered to the 
visiting teams. Indirectly it publicizes the 
school, but it is a fair form of advertising. 

Perhaps the most elaborate inter-high-schoo] 
contest set-up in the Middle West is the one held 
annually at the State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska. On March 25 the eleventh of these 
contests was held, with 61 towns represented by 
952 contestants. 

One or more contests were held in every col- 
lege department, a total of eighty-four different 
contests. Under live stock judging there were 
seven divisions; under home economics, seven 
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divisions; under English, six divisions, as fol- 
lows: one-act plays, literature, English usage, 
humorous reading, dramatic reading, oratorica| 
reading. Under each contest there are offered 
five chances to place with recognition: first, 
second, ete. Each’ place carries a ribbon or a 
trophy of some sort, so that in the whole contest 
more than four hundred prizes were given to 
contestants. Besides these prizes, a grand 
trophy is given to the school whose students score 
the most points, and a master trophy is given to 
the school that scores second in total points. 

In the Smith-Hughes group there is a contest 
in publie speaking for boys. This contest is held 
separately from the other public speaking con- 
tests. Each boy talks for not more than ten 
minutes on some phase of Smith-Hughes work 
as he has observed it in his community or school. 
Following his talk, the speaker is subjected to a 
series of questions by the judges or by any one 
present. 

Naturally such an elaborate program has to be 
well planned from start to finish in order to be 
run off between nine in the morning and four in 
the afternoon. All reports from judges are filed 
by five o’clock, the compilations are made, and a 
complete summary of the winners is ready for 
distribution by seven. 

Past experience has taught the committee that 
under conditions of such excitement as a gather- 
ing of nine hundred high-school students, many 
of whom have driven a hundred or more miles, 
some one may get hurt, some one may faint. 
The committee is ready with two registered 
nurses. 

And of course they get hungry! For many 
students, it is a big picnic. So the college turns 
over the college cafeteria to its guests. And 
how they eat! 

Of course these contests publicize the college 
that sponsors them. But it is legitimate adver- 
tising. And, what is more, it offers a legitimate 
outlet for students in fields other than music, 
drama and athletics, or the fields most commonly 
open within the community of the respective 
schools. 

The procedures followed have never been 
questioned. The objectives have been approved 
by the administrators of the schools within this 
territory. Many of the teachers who have pre- 
pared the contestants are graduates of this col- 
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lege. It gives them a chance to see their own 
products in competition with others. They re- 
turn to their home schools, and their contestants 
have a chance to tell their parents what they 
have seen and heard. 
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Finally, this is a state college. It owes some- 
thing to the community which supports it. 
Catvin T. Ryan 
StaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KEARNEY, NEBR. 


QUOTATIONS 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 
SYSTEM? 

Ix order to interpret in some degree of fair- 
ness the somewhat turbulent administration of 
the Chieago schools, one must know something 
of the moods and tenses of the city itself. In 
other words, one must know the story of that 


creat city, the forees and influences which have 
reared it from the Indian wigwam to the sky- 
scraper proportion, the stimulus of western 


energy and constructive ability, as well as the 
higher ideals and aspirations which Chicago has 


spasmodieally and intermittently manifested. 
The story of Chieago’s school-administrative 
experiences during the past four decades has 
again and again been told in great detail. Its 
successes and failures, its achievements and em- 


harrassments, its struggles against insidious in- 
fluences, and its great service to the cause of 
popular edueation in spite of handicaps, ob- 
stacles, and reverses have been recorded. The 
spirit of Chieago is one of rush and excitement 
in the field of commerce and trade, and of 
political and soeial life. It has been character- 
ized by extremes in generosity and selfishness, in 
strength and weakness. The superlative has al- 
ways been in evidence. It is the American spirit 
over- and under-emphasized. 

And how does the cause of popular education 
fare in an atmosphere of this kind? In answer 
to this question it must be said that the array of 
educators who administered the school system 
for many years past have in the main rendered 
heroic service. They have stood out with pa- 
tience and fortitude against the forces that 
sought to undermine and weaken the administra- 


tion, they have combatted the storms which im- 
periled the very existence of a school system. 
Some of these warriors have come out of battle 


unharmed; others have suecumbed before their 
task was finished. All of them rendered splendid 
service, 

While political storms lashed their fury 
against administrative foundations, scandal upon 
scandal darkened the horizon, contention and 





strife were in the air threatening the very life 
and perpetuity of the public-school system of 
Chicago, the personnel was calmly and efficiently 
attending to the education of the children. The 
schools went on despite the millions due in un- 
paid teachers’ salaries, despite the uncertainties 
which darkened the horizon, despite the dire 
forebodings of fresh crashes and new calamities. 

College professors may turn their attention to 
the Chicago school system and evolve pages of 
learned criticism on its weaknesses and short- 
comings. But are these educators competent to 
judge the difficulties which beset the adminis- 
trator who is in immediate directive charge? 
Henee, are they competent to venture upon a 
just criticism on current shortcomings and enter 
upon helpful counsel and direction toward higher 
levels? 

If true progress is measured in the advance 
that has been made, then it must also be esti- 
mated in the light of the obstacles and diffi- 
culties that have been surmounted. If the school 
administrators of Chicago have battled against 
conflicting elements, against huge odds and ob- 
stacles, then it may, too, be assumed that they 
have paid a higher price, made a more herculean 
effort, and greater sacrifice toward advance than 
was made in other centers of population. Prog- 
ress may come easy in one community, and re- 
quire superhuman effort in another. 

And in all this there comes the comforting 
thought that that democracy which is exemplified 
in, and fostered through the nation’s system of 
popular education, is so firmly a part of the 
American spirit that even the most violent pres- 
sure on the part of political intrigue and selfish- 
ness can not dislodge it. 

The successive superintendents, the principals, 
the supervisors, and the thousands of teachers 
have stood unflinchingly in the most disturbing 
days by the task assigned to them. They have 
remained calm and undisturbed, while the polit- 
ical storms raged around every classroom. The 
children have remained unconscious of any 
trouble. The schools have carried on and per- 
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formed their functions in an orderly and efficient 
manner. 


That at this time Superintendent Johnson and 
President MeCahey reflect the higher and finer 
traditions which attach to Chicago’s school sys- 
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tem must be granted; that they are holding 
valiantly to the sacred task entrusted to them js 
evident; that they are making progress in the 
face of great difficulties must be conceded. —T}, 
School Board Journal. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NEW YORK CITY MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE National Education Association returns 
to New York City after an absence of twenty- 
two years to celebrate its 76th annual convention 
from June 26 to June 30, 1938. Sessions of the 
six-day meeting, attended by an estimated fif- 
teen thousand delegates, will be held throughout 
the metropolis in meeting places appropriate to 
Assembly halls 
Square Garden, where 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia will offer a thrill- 
ing demonstration of the city’s police and fire 


the character of the programs. 


range from Madison 


departments at work, to the smaller ballrooms 
of the principal hotels, where scores of groups 
will discuss the more specialized aspects of class- 
room instruction, the welfare of teachers and 
the technical problems of the American schools. 
A high-spot session will be held out-of-doors on 
the grounds where construction is now under 
way for one of the greatest of world’s fairs, 
when Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will preside at 
a session devoted to international relationships, 
countries of 
At this meeting Mrs. 
Roosevelt will be presented with life membership 


introducing ambassadors from 


Europe and this continent. 


in the National Edueation Association, and the 
president-elect of the organization will be in- 
stalled in that office. 

Sunday afternoon Vespers open the conven- 
Dr. 


Sizoo recently left one of the most popular pul- 


tion, with Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo as speaker. 


pits in the nation’s capital to become minister 
of the Collegiate Chureh of St. Nicholas, New 
York City. 

The program of the first general morning ses- 
sion lists New York leaders who will welcome 
the city’s guests. Speakers include Governor 
Herbert Lehman; Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia; 
State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves; Grover A. Whalen, director of the New 
York World’s Fair, and Superintendent of 


Schools Harold G. Campbell. Emily A. Tarbell, 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will acknowledge the welcome of these 
officials. Greetings from England, Canada and 
Mexico respectively will be offered to the dele- 
gates by J. Sunter, National Union of Teachers 
of England; E. A. Hardy, of Ontario, treasurer, 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
and G. Vazquez Vela, secretary of public edu- 
cation, Mexico. The session will close with an 
address by President Caroline S. Woodruff. 

The Tenth Life Membership Dinner of the 
NEA will be held on Monday evening, when Noah 
Mason, member of Congress from Illinois, will 
be the principal speaker. Secretary-Emeritus 
J. W. Crabtree, of the NEA, will relate the his- 
tory of life membership, and Daisy Lord, past 
president of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, will describe the part which the classroom 
teacher plays in the development of the profes- 
sion. A portion of the dinner program will be 
devoted to memorializing the life of Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, who died on January 15, 1938, 
in Denver, where she was state superintendent of 
publie instruction for twelve years. Tribute to 
Mrs. Bradford, past president of the NEA, will 
be paid by Jesse H. Newlon, another past presi- 
dent of the organization. The convention gen- 
eral session following the Life Membership Din- 
ner will feature an address by Leo Wolman, of 
the National Bureau of Eeonomic Research, who 
will talk on labor and industry. 

In keeping with the theme of the convention 
— “The Responsibility of Education in Promot- 
ing World Citizenship”—a general session will 
be devoted to the achievements of all races in 
art, literature and music, as contributions to the 
development of human culture. Pearl S. Buck, 
author of “The Good Earth,” is to be a speaker 
at this session. 

Laymen as well as educators will be in at- 
A general session 
will be devoted to a symposium by lay organiza- 
tions over which Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, president 


tendanee at the convention. 
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of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, presides. Among the organizations to be 
represented are: The National Conference of 
Jews and Christians; the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; the American Legion; Catholic 
Daughters of America and the National Council 
of Jewish Women. 

Because the convention is held in the radio 
center of the United States, emphasis will be 
placed upon the use of that medium for class- 
room teaching and for general adult education. 
The Columbia Broadeasting System and the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company will illustrate the 
edueational possibilities of radio both in and 
out of school. 

While attending the convention, delegates will 
have the opportunity to observe the home of 
the nation’s largest school system. Superinten- 
dent Harold Campbell is scheduled for an ad- 
dress entitled “America’s Largest City School 
System,” and the teachers and pupils will present 
at a general session a historical pageant deserib- 
ing the development of the New York City 
schools. The pageant will be presented at two 
sessions in order to accommodate the large num- 
ber who will wish to see it. 

The scope and character of the convention will 
be inereased by the division of three morning 
veneral sessions into three sections each. Among 
the topies to be discussed are: measurement of 
intelligence, individual guidance, the education 
of attitudes and emotions, recreation, handi- 
capped children, Negro education, juvenile de- 
linqueney, visual instruction and the problems of 
young people to-day. Headline speakers from 
the profession include: George Stoddard, direc- 
tor of Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa; Edwin A. Lee, director of 
the National Oceupational Conference; Daniel 
Prescott, Rutgers University; George Hjelte, 
superintendent of playground and recreation, 
Los Angeles; Goodwin Watson, Columbia Uni- 
versity; William B., Jack, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Maine; Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University; Alice Keliher, Progressive 
Education Association; Homer P. Rainey, di- 
rector of the American Youth Commission, and 
Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

The Representative Assembly, composed of 
elected delegates from the forty-eight states and 
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outlying territories, will hold three business ses- 
sions in which members of the assembly will 
hear reports of the organization’s principal com- 
missions, committees and officers. Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will outline the problems fac- 
ing professional organization. President Caro- 
line S. Woodruff will preside at all business ses- 
sions. Reports will be made by the Educational 
Policies Commission, Legislative Commission, 
Committee on Academic Freedom, Committee on 
Salaries, Committee on Credit Unions and the 
Committee on Tenure. Among the 38 affiliated 
organizations and groups meeting in connection 
with the convention are: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation ; 
American Edueational Research Association; 
Department of Adult Education; Department 
of Art Education; Department of Business Edu- 
cation; Department of Classroom Teachers; De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals; De- 
partment of Home Economics; Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Department 
of Lip Reading; Department of Rural Educa- 
tion; Department of Science Instruction; De- 
partment of Secondary Education; Department 
of Secondary School Principals; Department of 
Special Education; Department of Visual Edu- 
eation; Department of Vocational Education; 
National Association of Deans of Women; Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation; National Council of the Social Studies; 
National Council of Education; American Asso- 
ciation of Visiting Teachers; American Classical 
League; Conference on Industrial Arts; Confer- 
ence on School Libraries; National Association 
of Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools; 
National Association of School Seeretaries; Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations; National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers; National Conference on Student 
Participation in School Government; National 
Council of Geography Teachers; National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English; National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; National League of 
Teachers Associations; National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association; School Garden Association 
of America; School Public Relations Associa- 
tion; National Association of Teachers of Speech 
—Elementary School Committee. 
BELMONT FARLEY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF KUHLMANN- 
ANDERSON TEST SCORES AND 
TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES! 


INTRODUCTION 


THREE aspects of teachers’ ability to estimate 
intelligence were investigated: (1) To what ex- 
tent do teachers overestimate or underestimate 
the intelligence of students in different ability 
groups? (2) For which group can teachers 
most accurately estimate intelligence—for the 
dull, the average or the superior? (3) Is there 
a difference among teachers in ability to esti- 
mate intelligence of various levels? 


SIMILAR STUDIES 


In 1920, Mary M. Wentworth! attempted a 
similar study in Hollywood, California. She 
compared Army Alpha Test scores with teach- 
ers’ estimates of intelligence for 211 high-school 
seniors. The results of Miss Wentworth’s study 
follow: 

WENTWORTH’S CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ARMY 

ALPHA SCORES AND TEACHERS’ 
ESTIMATES 
.287 + .042 
165 + .045 
— .099 + .0045 
-619 + .028 
.428 + .038 


Superior group 
Above average 
Average 

Dull 

Total group 


Jordan? found the following correlations be- 
tween test scores and teachers’ estimates: 


TEST USED r 
Otis group 73 
BF IAD sess cscscssscetion 61 
Miller group ................. 4B 
TerMan QTOUP .00.nccrccvrscscvensnnee 06 


Foran* obtained comparable results with first- 
grade children. 

Also in 1924, J. H. Wilson* compared certain 
intelligence tests by reporting to what extent 
seores on the different intelligence tests corre- 
lated with teachers’ estimates. His results are: 


TEST USED e 
Terman group ........... poet ee 
National . ne . we 
Otis . having tee 
Northumberland cs, ES 


* This research was done under the direction of 
Dr. A. C. Anderson, of Ohio University. 

1M. M. Wentworth, ScHooL AND Society, 12: 
58-60, 1920. 

2A. M. Jordan, Jour. Educ. Psych., 14: 414-428, 
1923. 


Ackerson and Estabrooks® (1927-28) made , 
similar study, using 89 boys of Oxford (Eng. 
lar.1) Central School. They used A and B 
forms of the Otis Advanced Examination. 
Ratings were by two masters in the school. As 
a whole, the ratings correlated .657 + .041 with 
the test results. 

It will be noted that with the exception of 
Miss Wentworth’s study, the experiments cited 
do not show to what extent accuracy of estimate 
varies according to the level of intelligence of 
the students being estimated. Miss Wentworth’s 
study does not indicate in which direction the 
errors of estimate were made. The present 
study endeavors to show not only how the ae- 
curacy of estimate varied with the three ability 
groups, but also, whether the errors of estimate 
were underestimates or overestimates. 

In the studies cited no attempt was made to 
examine differences among teachers in ability to 
estimate intelligence of various levels. This 
study attempts to do this, showing tendencies 
of certain teachers to overestimate or under- 
estimate members of a given ability group, and 
showing tendencies for certain teachers to make 
larger errors of estimate in regard to one of 
the ability groups. 


THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


In April, 1937, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests 
(fourth edition) were given to all the students in 
attendance at Marion Township Rural High 
School, Chesterhill, Ohio, on the day when the 
tests were given. I.Q.’s were computed from 
the test results. On the basis of these I.Q.’s, 
the one hundred and fourteen pupils included 
in the study were divided into three groups: 
(1) Dull (1.Q. below 90); (2) average (1.Q. 
90-110) ; (3) superior (I.Q. above 110). 

Before the test results were returned to the 
school, the seven teachers were given rating 
scales on which to estimate the I1.Q.’s of the 
pupils whom they had had in class. The rating 
scale enabled the teachers to place their estimates 
of I.Q. at multiples of 5 from I.Q. 75 to 1.Q. 
125. The limiting intervals were 50-75 and 
125-150. 


3 T. G. Foran, Cath. Educ. Rev., 22: 2, 1924. 

4J. H. Wilson, Brit. Jour. Psych., 15: 44-63, 
1924, 

5L. Ackerson and G. Estabrooks, Brit. Jour. 
Psych., 18: 455-459, 1927-28. 
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TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

In order to determine to what extent the 
teachers underestimated or overestimated the 
intelligence of students in the three ability 
croups, a mean rating was computed for each 
of the three groups. This mean rating was then 
compared with the actual mean I.Q. for that 
particular group, as indicated by the test results. 
These are the results: 


GROUP ACTUAL MEAN MEAN RATING 
SUPCTIOR seecrmenncnrnners 120.9 109.3 
BVOTRGD cecinisiericsctsions 98.6 99.1 
Dall ccccsacence eee 81.2 92.9 
Whole QrOup  ecccssossen 91.6 96.8 


The mean ratings of the individual teachers 
for the three groups are recorded in Table I. 
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consulting Table I, one can determine in what 
direction most of a teacher’s errors of estimate 
are made. 

RESULTS 

An examination of the data in Table I shows 
that the mean estimate for the average group 
exceeded the actual mean for this group by just 
5 of a point. However, the estimates of the 
average group were not so accurate as this would 
indicate. Data in Table II show that the mean 
error of estimate for the average group was 7.9 
points. 

The mean estimate for the fifty-six pupils in 
the dull group is 11.7 points above the actual 
mean for this group. No teacher’s mean esti- 
mate is within 5 points of the actual mean. 

For the eight pupils in the superior group, the 


TABLE I 
ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED I.Q.’8s COMPARED 














Teacher All 
Actual _ —_—___— estimates 
A B ¢ D E F G combined 
Mean for dull (1.Q. below 90) ... 81.2 96.6 89.3 95.6 95.1 88.8 94.8 86.4 92.9 
Mean for average (1.Q. 90-110) .. 98.6 104.1 98.4 101.7 100.1 92.1 98.4 90.8 99.1 
\lean for superior (1.Q. above 110) 120.9 109.4 121.1 105.6 111.9 102.5 110.0 98.3 109.3 
Mean for whole group .......... 91.6 101.5 96.6 99.0 100.2 92.1 96.8 89.3 96.8 





Since the averaging process allows errors of 
estimate to offset each other, a different tech- 
nique was required to show with what degree of 
accuracy the estimating had been done. The 
averaging process served the purpose of showing 
in what direction the most of the errors had been 
made. 

In order to determine with what accuracy the 
estimating had been done the mean of each teach- 
er’s errors of estimate was computed for each 
of the three groups of subjects. This yielded 
the data in Table II showing mean errors of 
estimate for every teacher in each group. 


mean estimate is 11.6 points below the actual 
mean for the group. Just as the mean estimate 
(92.9) for the dull group does not fall within 
the range of dullness, so the mean estimate 
(109.3) for the superior group does not fall 
within the range of superiority. 

The procedure of computing each teacher’s 
mean error of estimate in estimating each group 
yielded more significant results than the first 
procedure. The mean estimates compared with 
the true means of the groups indicate whether 
the tendency is to underestimate or overestimate 
the members of any given ability group. But 


TABLE II 


TEACHERS’ ERRORS IN ESTIMATING I.Q. 














Teacher All 
: - estimates 
A B = D E F G combined 
Mean erro es ate for dull (1.Q. below 90) 16.9 10.4 14.2 13.1 8.7 12.4 &.8 12.4 
For phd 0. 00-110 f aire my pi idea aces ? 7.2 13.0 5.5 7.3 7.4 5.8 6.7 7.9 
For superior (1.Q. pe Heh PO ki cae see cet 11.5 9.2 15.2 10.7 17.1 18.0 19.3 13.3 
Mean error of estimate for whole group ..... 12.3 10.2 10.5 10.1 8.7 9.5 8.6 10.4 





By comparing the mean errors of estimate for 
the several teachers, one can see how they differ 
in ability to estimate student intelligence. 


By 


this method reveals little about the accuracy of 
the estimates. Computing the mean errors of 
estimate yields this information. 
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The mean error of estimate for the dull (12.4) 
and for the superior (13.3) are similar and 
greater than the mean error of estimate for the 
average (7.9). This is true not only for all the 
raters as a group but also for every individual 
rater except one. 

It is interesting to use the Tables I and II 
together. For example, Table II shows that 
rater C made a mean error of 15.2 points in 
estimating intelligence of the superior group. 
Upon referring to Table I, one sees that the 
mean estimate of this particular rater is 15.3 
points below the actual mean for the superior 
group. Thus it appears that rater C consistently 
underestimates his superior students. 


SUMMARY 


The Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests were admin- 
istered to one hundred and fourteen students in 
grades 7 to 12 of a rural school. Before they 
had seen the test results, the seven teachers of 
the school were asked to estimate the I.Q.’s of 
the students whom they had had in class. 

On the basis of the test results, the students 
were divided into three groups: superior, aver- 
age and dull. When the actual mean for the dull 
group was compared with the mean estimates of 
the seven teachers, it was found that four of 
them had placed the mean well up in the normal 
group. The mean estimate for all raters was 
92.9, nearly 12 points above the actual mean. 
This indicates that the teachers may be expect- 
ing too much of the dull group in this school 
where they comprise half the enrolment. 

The mean estimate for the average group is 
very close to the actual mean for this group. 
This indicates that average people as a rule are 
overestimated as often as they are underesti- 
mated. 

For the superior group, the mean estimate is 
ten points lower than the actual mean I.Q. This 
indicates that the superior students are almost 
always underestimated in this school, and ac- 
cordingly may not perform at the high level pos- 
sible for them. 

From a study of the mean error made in esti- 
mating the three groups, it appears that about 
10 I.Q. points is the average error made in 
estimating members of all groups. The amount 
of error made in estimating dull and superior is 
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approximately the same and is greater than the 
amount of error in estimating the average group. 
Four teachers had their greatest amount of diff. 
culty in estimating superior people, two with dull 
people and one with average people. 

These last findings are not in agreement with 
Wentworth’s study with the Army Alpha Test 
in California. She found that the closest agree- 
ment between test scores and estimates occurred 
in the case of the dull. The next closest agree. 
ment was for the superior, and the least corre- 
spondence of all was in the case of the average. 
The other studies cited in the introduction do 
not help settle this question because the subjects 
were not divided into ability groups. 

A pertinent question suggested by this study 
is whether the relationship in which the teacher 
contacts the pupil determines the accuracy with 
which the teacher will be able to estimate the 
pupil’s intelligence. By having a student in a 
mathematics class, will you be better prepared to 
estimate his intelligence than if you had had the 
student in an English class? Are the activities 
of a student in a dramaties club more indicative 
of his intelligence than his behavior in the Latin 
class? By investigating this problem, some one 
may indicate what type of activity elicits the 
larger part of an individual’s intelligence. 


CHARLES C. GIBBONS 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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